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HEARD IN THE GATES 


HE editorial survey for this issue of SHANE covers not only a 

brief analysis of the contemporary historical scene, but also an 

appraisal of the significance of the church in the present day crisis. 
The striking figure which the prophet Amos used to portray the de- 
cadent civilization of Israel appears to have peculiar significance when 
applied to the Christian culture of the twentieth century. The decay of 
current ecclesiasticism must be apparent to every thoughtful observer. 
Obviously, something will happen to the church during and after the 
war. Our readers must determine whether or no we have touched the 
heart of the problem. 

The President of Butler University, Dr. Daniel S. Robinson, has 
written a vigorous and challenging analysis of current pacifism. Most 
of our readers will agree, we are sure, that it “hits the spot.” President 
Robinson is not only an ordained minister but also one of the leading 
authorities in the field of present day philosophy. After taking his 
advanced degrees at Yale and at Harvard he studied under Wobbermin 
at the University of Berlin, later translating the German theologian’s 
master work into English under the title of The Nature of Religion. 
Before coming to Butler President Robinson was head of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy at Miami University, and at Indiana University. He 
is an author of distinction having written widely circulated books on 
such themes as The God Of The Liberal Christian, Political Ethics, 
Anthology of Modern Philosophy, etc. Dr. Robinson became President 
of Butler University in 1940. 

With reference to Professor Jack Finegan, the 1941-42 edition of 
Religious Leaders of America has this to say: 


“Prof. and Head of Dept. of Religious Education; b. July 11, 1908, 
Des Moines, Iowa. s. Henry M. and Clarissa A. (Chesnut) Finegan; 
ed.: Drake U., B. A. 1928, M. A. 1929, B. D. 1930; Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity Sch., B. D., 1931, Th. M. 1932; U. of Berlin, Lic, theol. 
(Magna cum laude) . . . etc., ete.” 
Professor Finegan has been a contributor to the QUARTERLY almost 
from the beginning of its career. His article in the current issue is of 
especial interest at a time when the best young men of our own nation 
and the world at large are being sacrificed on the field of battle. 


Ivar Lou Myhr is the daughter of A. I. Myhr, for twenty years 
State secretary of the Christian Churches (Disciples of Christ) of 
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Tennessee. Miss Myhr was educated at Vanderbilt and Yale, and has 
taught in the former institution. She is now a member of the staff of 
the English department of Hollins College, Roanoke, Virginia. She 
is especially interested in the literature of the English Commonwealth, 
and has written a number of magazine articles dealing with this field. 

The letter of Karl Barth to England has attracted a great deal of 
attention in this country and elsewhere. The news-magazine Time 
published quotations from the letter and commented upon their signifi- 
cance before anything had been heard about the document in this 
country from other sources. The full text of the letter appears to be of 
especial interest at this time when the United States has made common 
cause with the other democracies in declaring outright war upon the 
Axis powers. The fact that Karl Barth lives in Switzerland where he is 
at least in imminent danger of apprehension by the German authorities 
makes this communication all the more significant. Whatever we may 
think about the Barthian theology, the courage and frankness of the 
Swiss minister certainly are beyond question. 

Dr. William A. Shullenberger is President of the International 
Convention of the Disciples of Christ for 1942, and is also minister 
of the Central Christian Church of Indianapolis, Indiana. For more 
than ten years Dr. Shullenberger has been a member of the faculty of 
the School of Religion giving lecture courses on “The City Church” 
and other subjects in the Department of Evangelism and Practical 
Ministries. His article on the International Convention of the Disciples 
of Christ presents the subject from as nearly an authoritative point of 
view as it is possible to secure. 

Professor D. E. Walker is the head of the Department of Church 
History in the School of Religion, and is the author of Adventuring 
in Christian Union and other works. He received his Bachelor of Arts 
from Tri-State College, and his Bachelor of Divinity and his Master 
of Arts from Butler University. He has taken advanced work at the 
University of Chicago and was for two years a student at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. He is the President of the North American 
Christian Convention for 1942 and holds other positions of importance 
in the work of his communion. 

One of the truly great Christian laymen of the twentieth century 
was Lucas Charles Brite of Marfa, Texas. As a stock raiser and cattle- 
man, he was known throughout the country for his prize herd of 
Hereford cattle and for his great ranch comprising many thousands 
of acres of land in Southwest Texas. The writer of this brief apprecia- 
tion had the rare privilege of an intimate association with Mr. Brite 
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and his family for more than a quarter of a century. The statements 
contained in this article are, therefore, first-hand impressions gathered 
through a series of years. L. C. Brite was not only a great business 
man, but he was above everything else a Christian statesman who loved 
the work of the Kingdom far more than any commercial or material 
interest. His passing constitutes a great loss to the many worthy causes 
with which he had direct and immediate fellowship, but the inspiration 
of his career will remain a priceless heritage to all who came within the 
spell of his influence. 

Pardee Butler was not only one of the great pioneer leaders of the 
Disciples of Christ in the Middle West, but he was also one of the 
important figures in the ante-bellum controversy over slavery in the 
territories of the United States, which preceded the war between the 
States of 1861-65. The brief biography contained in this issue of 
SHANE has been written by his son, Charles P. Butler, who is now a 
citizen of Effingham, Kansas. Mr. Butler’s personal recollections of 
his father should be of especial interest to our readers. 

The number of periodicals which come regularly to “Our Reading 
Table” has increased during the last quarter, and it is possible that we 
have failed to include all of them in our very greatly condensed state- 
ment. If this should be the case we shall endeavor to make amends in 
our next issue. 

Our book review section is of unusual interest this quarter cover- 
ing a wide range of territory and calling attention to a number of 
important volumes. Dr. Allegra Stewart of Butler University reviews 
the new publication of her colleague Dr. John S. Harrison, Head of the 
Butler Department of English, and there are numerous other interest- 
ing reviews, including special sections by Dr. Nakarai and Professor 
Bruce Kershner, and a contribution from the pen of Franklin Burdette 
of the Department of History of the Butler College of Arts and 
Sciences, 

“Potpourri” is somewhat abbreviated this quarter but we are sure 
that the communications which it contains will be read with interest by 
all of the SHANE family. Professor Moon has many friends in the 
School of Religion and they will be glad to receive his uncensored mes- 
sage from Jamaica. The letter from the editor of The Commonwealth 
will also be read with sympathetic appreciation, as well as the other 
communications in the section. Some letters which arrived late will be 
published in the next issue of the QUARTERLY. 

We are glad to announce the selection of Dr. William J. Moore 
as office editor of the QUARTERLY with special responsibility for proof- 
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reading and other details involved in the publication of the magazine. 
Dr. Moore is a native of Melbourne, Australia, but has been in America 
for the past twelve or fifteen years. He took his A. B. and M. A. at 
Butler University, and his B. D. in the School of Religion. Later he 
received his Ph. D. from the University of Chicago. He is now As- 
sistant Professor in the Semitics department 0 


f the School of Religion. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY SCENE 
THE War IN THE LarGE (1941) 


HE beginning of the year saw Germany with a superior air fleet 

pounding the English cities mercilessly and apparently awaiting 

an opportunity to invade the Island and deal a knock-out blow to 
the democracies. This opportunity never came and the German high- 
command realizing that something else must be done to still criticism 
at home embarked on the invasion of Russia in the early summer. 
Prior to this Yugo-slavia had taken up arms against the Axis in alliance 
with Greece and a considerable portion of the British forces in Africa 
were transferred to the Hellenic peninsula in order to stem the German 
tide. Prime Minister Churchill admitted that the enterprise was a 
desperate one when he discussed the subject later in Parliament, but 
said that at all costs the British felt they must keep their commitments 
to Greece. Although Mr. Churchill did not say so, it seems obvious 
to an outsider that the Serbs, Greeks, and British alike looked for help 
from Turkey and Russia and failed to receive it. If the Russians and 
Turks had joined in resisting the Germans it is possible that all of them 
would be better off. Stalin, like the American isolationists, preferred 
to wait until attacked instead of striking the first blow in accordance 
with the standard German technique. By June Hitler had prepared his 
plans for the invasion of Russia and did not wait for a single day in 
order to set his armies in motion. Stalin, who could have had the 
offensive in March or April, was taken unprepared and had to fight a 
much more difficult and dangerous war than he would have had on his 
hands earlier in the year. 

The Germans announced with their customary bravado that they 
would overrun Russia in three weeks. At the end of the first week 
Hitler announced that he had annihilated the Red air force and had 
completely broken the Russian resistance. He made the same announce- 
ment over at least a half a dozen times before the close of the year, and 
the German populace appears to have believed him every time he made 
the statement. After losing, according to his own admission, one fourth 
of his invading army Russia remained unconquered as these lines were 
written near the close of the year. 

American isolationist sentiment, fanned and fed by clever Nazi 
propaganda tied the hands of President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull 
throughout the year. Congress kept the army in existence by a narrow 
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margin of one vote, and the White House was compelled to use the 
utmost caution in its campaign to stop Hitler. Iceland and Greenland i 
were taken over by executive order, and with the violent denunciation , 
of the whole isolationist group, even including Senator Taft. The ; 
neutrality law was amended so as to permit the arming of American / 
merchant vessels, but a proposal to permit these vessels to go into I 
belligerent waters was almost defeated in the House of Representatives t 
notwithstanding the fact that there would have been no point in arming t] 
the vessels if they were not to be permitted to deliver their cargos where I 
needed. The House which had adopted the first part of the measure 0 
by a majority of over a hundred was only kept from scuttling the second sl] 
part by personal appeals from the Speaker, and from the President of 
the United States. This jittery behaviour gave great comfort to - 
Berlin and put the brakes on the American foreign policy to a very 
considerable degree. In spite of Mr. Willkie’s sledge-hammer support tr 
of the President’s foreign policy he was unable to carry any large pro- de 
portion of his party with him in the National Congress. It is true, how- po 
ever, that without Republican support, small as it was, the Administra- of 
tion would have been defeated in most of its major enterprises. of 
On the whole the war prospects moved decidedly in the direction of gi 
a democratic victory during the year. Hitler lost heavily in his Russian cal 
campaign, and his conquest of Yugo-slavia and Greece hardly paid him spe 
for the trouble. The capture of Crete was worth more, but was still Th 
a comparatively minor operation. The African successes of General psy 
Rommel were largely negated by the British campaign in November. bel 
The japanese kept blowing hot and cold all year, and managed to divert als 
a good deal of the strength of the democracies from the Atlantic battle- his 
line which was precisely the job that the German High-Command ex- to « 
pected them to perform. Making all allowances, the enormous prepond- the: 
erance of the powers representing more than nine-tenths of the world’s son 
population began to be felt decisively at the close of 1941. Ger 
tow 
STALIN THE SAINT ain 
The old proverb that when the devil was sick, the devil a saint | Tm 


would be was borne out in the Russo-British-American combination. 
The master of the Kremlin had made himself so thoroughly disliked 


in all English-speaking countries, as a result of his blood-purges and his belie 
unprovoked attack upon Finland, that an alliance with him under then 
normal conditions would have seemed absolutely impossible. As with 
Churchill put it, however, in the fight against Hitler all allies of any misc 


type whatsoever are welcome. This was sound sense and most people anot! 
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who opposed the new alliance were covert friends of the Axis, either 
in the conscious or unconscious sense. Under the pressure of a great 
national calamity Stalin recalled some of his early religious training 
and put it to good use. There is a story to the effect that he toasted the 
American delegation to Moscow with a right lusty ‘God bless the 
President” in spite of his previous atheistic commitments. It is safe 
to say that neither Mr. Roosevelt nor Mr. Churchill, nor indeed any of 
their supporters, misunderstood the wily Russian’s repentant behaviour. 
It will be time to appraise his real attitude after the pressure has been 
over for a few years. Not many of his allies will be disappointed if he 
should go back to his old irreligious associates. 


Dyinc FoR BAp CAUSES 


Martyrdom does not necessarily carry with it a demonstration of 
truth or value in the cause which is involved. German youth have again 
demonstrated their ability to die for outrageous causes in the finest 
possible way. To those of us who have studied the career and program 
of Adolf Hitler the idea that he could call forth the devotion to death 
of millions of human beings seems fantastic and extreme. If people will 
give their lives to save Hitler and his sadistic Gestapo, for what type of 
cause will they not do the same? As a matter of fact every conceivable 
species of error, absurdity, and inhumanity has commanded its martyrs. 
The Germans die by the thousands and hundreds of thousands for the 
psychopathic Hitler, the sybarite Goering, the mephistophelean Goeb- 
bels, and the despicably inhuman Himmler, and on the other side they 
also die by the millions for Joseph Stalin, the double-dyed murderer of 
his closest associates and friends. In France there was no disposition 
to die for anybody or anything. The English were late in developing 
their heroism, but it has come at last. They are now willing to die for 
something. Moreover, in their case it is something worth while. 
Generally Americans followed the pattern set by the French attitude 
towards the Nazi menace, but since the Pearl Harbor incident there 
seems to have been a radical change in the American spirit. 


THE Lesson or GREECE AND CRETE 


The Greeks defeated the Italians so thoroughly that they began to 
believe their armies to be invincible. It did not require many weeks for 
them to realize their error, even though the British did back them up 
with an inadequately prepared land army. There was evidently some 
miscalculation with regard to the whole affair. Perhaps it was only 
another illustration of British diplomatic bungling, or perhaps it was 
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something else, but in any case the Greeks had the sack to hold. Even 
the Serbs were better off because they could retire to their mountain 
fastnesses and keep up a guerilla warfare indefinitely. The Greeks 
could only take what was coming to them, and it proved to be more 
than sufficient. The population was systematically shot, hanged, and 
starved in accordance with the most approved Gestapo technique. Those 
who survived, of course, hated the Germans, but there are stories to the 
effect that they also have little regard for the Allies who only made 
their condition worse by attempting to help them. 

The conquest of Crete was one of the outstanding achievements 
of the war. The English were supposed to have control of the Mediter- 
rean but for some reason never made clear to the outside world both the 
air and sea forces abandoned Crete to its fate after a comparatively 
short struggle. The Germans parachuted enough soldiers across the 
sea to take the Island. It looked like a rehearsal for a similiar hop over 
the English channel from Calais to Dover. Many a Britisher thinks of 
Crete with something like a cold feeling around the spine. Without the 
R. A. F. the Germans would doubtless have long since turned England 
into a second Crete. 


THE TERROR OVER EUROPE 


Throughout the year, and especially during the autumn months, 
the radio announcements from Europe were filled with accounts of 
ruthless executions in all of the conquered countries. In France a hun- 
dred persons were shot to avenge the slaying of one German officer, 
although the hundred confessedly had nothing to do with the killing. 
In Czecho-Slovakia and Greece many Jews and other lower classes 
from the Nazi point of view were hanged or tortured to death instead 
of being shot. The diabolism of the Hitler management soon became 
apparent. By killing off all the more heroic spirits it would be easy 
to crush the rest into submission. This systematic murder of opposition 
leadership has been a part of the Nazi technique from the beginning. 
From the time of the first Munich putsch the Hitler forces have assassi- 
nated every opposition leader they could get into their hands. The 
procedure was climaxed by the famous blood-purge in which the Nazi 
messiah killed even his own closest associates who appeared in some 
fashion to stand in his way. 

It is no wonder that the French, Czech, and other leaders in exile 
have besought their friends in the conquered countries to keep as quiet 
as possible until the moment for real revolution comes. When that 
moment does come, if all the peoples’ leaders have perished, it will be 
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impossible to take advantage of it. Brutal treatment of conquered 
populations has been nothing unusual in the history of the world, but 
it is, or ought to be, anachronistic at the present stage of civilization. 


JAPANESE SHADOW-BoXING 


The Japanese attitude toward the United States and the democ- 
racies in general was made perfectly clear by numerous announcements 
from authoritative sources in Nippon during the year. The Japanese 
were the first of the three aggressor nations to strike. Italy was the 
second, and Germany the third. The Japanese started the present debacle 
of civilization by invading Manchuria more than ten years ago. The 
special committee appointed by the League of Nations to investigate 
this transaction published an elaborate report which proves as con- 
clusively as logic and facts can prove anything that Japan’s action was 
wholly aggressive and predatory, without any moral justification what- 
ever. It was only when the Nipponese gangsters got away successfully 
with their swag that Mussolini began to rattle sabers over Abyssinia, 
and when Hitler found that nobody tried to stop the Italians he pro- 
ceeded to take things in his own hands in Central Europe. It was no 
wonder that Japan joined the so-called Axis, since it had established 
a little Axis of its own before Rome and Berlin started to function 
together. The Japanese are, however, supremely realistic. They are 
interested in the Asiatic zone primarily, and above all else wished to be 
let alone in their efforts to absorb their neighbors. Almost naively the 
statesmen of the Rising Sun complain that the democratic powers, and 
especially the United States, constantly interfere with Japan’s “legiti- 
mate aspirations.” It is no wonder, therefore, that these international 
brigands ally themselves wholeheartedly with the Fascist leaders in 
Europe. These individuals understand them they say, while men like 
Cordell Hull, Wendell Willkie, and Franklin Roosevelt do not. 
Therefore, they throw their support to the totalitarians and do every- 
thing in their power to embarrass their enemies. 

It is only fair to say that Japan is under no illusions about the 
Value of treaties with Hitler and Mussolini. It knows that these gentry 
are not to be trusted whenever their own interests are at stake. Never- 
theless, Nippon feels confident that Germany and Italy would at least 
give her a free hand in the conquest of China, while the democracies 
continue to “misunderstand her peaceful intentions.” It is quite true 
also that Japan has been loath to fight the A, B, C, D powers (America, 
Britain, China, Dutch East Indies). For as long a time as possible 
during 1941 the empire of the Rising Sun has been rattling, not only its 
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swords and sabers but every piece of old armor throughout the Islands 
in order to keep the Allied Powers, and especially the United States, 
from utilizing their full strength in the European conflict. The Japanese 
press blew hot one day and cold the next. Naval and land forces were 
frantically shipped from Manchuria to Siam, and then shipped back 
again in order to keep the British and Americans guessing, and also to 
hold as many Russians as possible away from the Western front. 
When the game flagged a little the Sun of Heaven sent an emissary to 
Washington in order to conduct long drawn out negotiations, which 
any ordinarily intelligent person knew had no real meaning from the 
beginning, except to keep the American fleet in the Pacific and out of 
the Atlantic as long as possible. If Britain and the United States had 
military organizations like Japan and Germany they would have blown 
the Sunrise Empire into kingdom come before the end of the summer. 
The Japanese diplomats, however, know that they can always count 
on one thing, and that is that England and the United States will not 
act as they would under similar circumstances. 


LABOR AND PATRIOTISM IN AMERICA 


The defense effort in America has been hampered by constant 
strikes and threats of strikes since the rearmament program began. 
These have been played up extensively by the press and radio both at 
home and abroad. The actual facts appear to show that only a small 
fraction of much less than one per cent stoppage in defense work oc- 
curred during the year. This slight interference was no doubt in part 
due to labor sabotage through the instrumentality of German agents, 
who are known to be actively working in this country. The truth of the 
matter is that the American proletariat is, and always has been, more 
solidly opposed to Hitler than any other part of the population. The 
labor leaders know that they would have more to lose than anybody else 
if the totalitarians should win. The overwhelming majority of both 
the A. F. L. and C. I. O. rank and file made no pretense at striking 
during the year 1940. In certain exceptional cases, like those of the 
Railroad Brotherhoods’ efforts to raise wages to meet the rising cost 
of living, a walkout was threatened. Nobody believed at any time that 
the train-men would actually go out. No more intelligent and patriotic 
group of citizens than the railroad brotherhoods can be found in 
America. They want to beat Hitler to a man, and they would certainly 
not have done any real damage to our war effort, even if their demands 
had been refused. While labor as a whole was really loyal to the gov- 
ernment, there were isolated cases of sabotage and selfishness which 
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almost amounted to treason. It was these circumstances which led Con- 
gress to go reactionary on the whole labor question and to threaten 
extreme legislation in order to keep the working men in line. The bulk 
of American businessmen, including the American Manufacturing 
Association, deprecated these violent outbursts, and sought to maintain 
a sane working alliance between labor and capital. The situation cleared 
up largely in December, 1941, when the captive coal mines, the telephone 
operators, and the railway brotherhood strikes were averted. The 
American administration during these hectic times maintained great 
patience and undoubtedly headed off what might have become serious 
internal disturbances. 


AMERICA ENTERS THE WAR 


The success of the Axis powers on the Continent and the invasion 
of Russia during the year made apparent to all thoughtful people that 
the United States could not be kept out of the war if Hitler and his 
associates were to be stopped. The pacifist strength had become so 
great in this country that an open declaration of war was impossible 
because the overwhelming majority of the public were not sufficiently 
educated to the verities of the situation that they could be brought to 
substitute reason for unintelligent emotion. Nevertheless, the states- 
men in charge of our foreign policy knew what had to be done in order 
to save the nation and proceeded to do it in accordance with their best 
ability. When Mr. Churchill met Mr. Roosevelt in the mid-Atlantic 
there appears to be no reasonable doubt that the English statesman ex- 
pected to persuade the American to pronounce a downright declaration 
of war against the Axis. Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hull would have liked 
to do this, but they knew very well that public sentiment in the United 
States was not sufficiently enlightened to back them up. Hence, the 
Atlantic collaborators were constrained to have moving pictures made 
showing their cordial relations, and to issue an eight point program 
as to their aims after the war, which was good enough in its way, but 
certainly did not embody what both men regarded as the immediate 
need of the hour. 

Nevertheless, the American foreign office went forward as 
rapidly as possible. It nearly struck a snag when the House of Repre- 
sentatives by only a single vote margin kept the draft army alive for at 
least a few months longer. Acting boldly the President seized Green- 
land and Iceland under his powers as commander-in-chief of the army 
and navy, although there was a tremendous uproar in the Congress 
when the decision was announced. Beginning with the Lend-lease Bill 
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early in the year, Congress was unwillingly dragooned into helping the 
democratic nations step by step until before the close of the year we 
were doing about everything, aside from sending soldiers across the 
seas, that could have been done if we had openly declared war against 
the Axis. With obstinate blindness almost unparalleled in civilized 
history, the isolationist group under various names and titles sought 
to sabotage the government foreign policy at every turn of the road. 
If we had actually been at war, much of this behaviour would have been 
treasonable, and, therefore, would not have been undertaken. For 
example, a defeatist leader said over the radio during the fall that he 
would like to defeat Russia in the interest of Japan, although at that 
time we were in actual alliance with the former country, and were 
practically in a state of war with the latter. One can imagine what Herr 
Goebbels would have done if a broadcast of this kind had been attempted 
from Berlin. Slowly the American sentiment developed along more in- 
telligent lines and the entry of our nation into the great battle for 
democracy and civil and religious freedom was generally approved by 
the close of 1941. 


ISOLATIONIST STRENGTH IN CONGRESS 


The American government from the beginning of the second 
World War labored under the handicap of a sullenly obstructionist 
Congress. Part of this attitude was due to personal dislike for the chief 
executive, and especially for his new deal legislation. Part of it to un- 
conscious prejudice against England by representatives of Irish and 
Dutch lineage, and part of it to sheer ignorance of what had been going 
on in the world during the last century or century and a half. Old 
line leaders like Johnson and Borah never got their political thinking 
beyond the horse and buggy stage of transportation. Opportunistic 
politicans like Wheeler and Nye saw an opportunity to make capital 
out of a demagogic appeal to keep the peace at any price. Half-way 
fascists like Colonel Lindbergh, Colonel McCormick, and the LaF olletes 
could not bring themselves to the thought of dying for the sake of a 
democracy where the laboring people were likely to get pretty much 
everything they wanted. All of these various viewpoints were immedi- 
ately represented in Congress, or were brought to bear directly upon its 
members. The America First and other similiar committees were or- 
ganized in order to keep us “out of war.” Most of these organizations 
did not publish the names of their financial supporters, or the amounts 
of their individual contributions, but judging from the amount of 
money they expended they were continuously supplied with all necessary 
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means for carrying on their work. It was no wonder, therefore, that 
the isolationist forces were capable of making such a strong showing 
in Congress. For one thing, the obstructionist societies showered tele- 
grams and letters upon Congressmen and Senators to persuade them 
that the sentiment of the country was against any active support of the 
democracies. Most of these letters and telegrams were bogus, but the 
men in Washington had no way of discovering this fact without going 
to more expense and trouble than they felt they could afford. The 
Fight For Freedom Committee ran down a number of these bogus 
communications as did the Indiana Committee on National Defense, 
but notwithstanding these facts the barrage of falsification was kept 
up on Capitol Hill, with at times astonishing results. 


HitLter’s NEw Wortp ORDER 


The Fascist powers were reported frequently on the verge of call- 
ing a European conference, to set up a new world order in Europe, 
throughout the closing months of 1941. A meeting was actually held 
in November to celebrate and reaffirm the pact against Communism 
originally signed by Italy, Germany, and Japan. Ten more signatories, 
making thirteen in all, were secured at the November conference which 
was held in Berlin with a great flare of trumpets and with Herr von 
Ribbentrop as master of ceremonies. The new members of the combina- 
tion were all conquered or puppet states, like Denmark, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Finland, Manchukuo, and the stool-pigeon government at Nan- 
king. The advance reports of the Hitler program for a new world after 
the war indicate that the totalitarian model must be put in effect every- 
where, with Germany as the supreme ruler of all. The Aryan race as 
exemplified in the pure Teutonic stock of Berlin and Potsdam is to 
rule the earth with an iron hand, while the other subject races and 
peoples, like the Canaanites of old are to become hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. 

The official conference for the establishment of a European order, 
based on the totalitarian model, had not been called by the middle of 
December, 1941, when these lines were written. There was obviously 
too much unrest on the Continent throughout 1941 for the Germans 
seriously to attempt a large scale reconstruction program. With the 
Serbs in open revolt, the Czechs and the Greeks indulging in sabotage, 
while the French were shooting the superior officers every few days, 
in spite of the wholesale terrorism of the Nazis, it would have been 
unsafe to lay basic plans for the future. It is unnecessary to say further 
that the advance reports of the new order aroused no enthusiasm any- 
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where except within certain sections of Germany itself. Intolerable as 
a totalitarian world would be, it is an advantage for everyone to know 
clearly just what the Axis powers have in mind in the event of their 
winning the war. This has been made clear by advance blue-prints of 
the Hitlerian ‘new world order.” People who do not like such an 
arrangement would do well to use all their efforts to prevent its coming 


to pass. 
DemocRATIC BLUE-PRINTS OF THE Post-WaAR WorLD 


The eight points suggested by Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt 
after their mid-Atlantic conference of last summer did not strike a great 
deal of fire throughout the world. They were less dramatic and less 
comprehensive than Woodrow Wilson’s fourteen points, and were also 
apparently far less effective. Nevertheless, they revealed a pretty 
thorough comprehension on the part of the democracies of what will 
have to be done after the war. If the Allies win there is no reason why 
these points should not be carried out in a much more thorough manner 
than Mr. Wilson was able to carry out his famous fourteen in the final 
treaty. Clemenceau, Foch, and Orlando were at the council table to 
checkmate the English and American representatives. There will be 
no French or Italian statesmen at the next peace conference. As a 
result Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt should be able to put their 
program into action. It is safe to say that this time there will be no 
fooling about disarmament or the maintenance of international order. 
The lessons of the last twenty years have been so costly and so illuminat- 
ing that they will certainly not be lost on the organizers of the peace. 
It is notable that Mr. Roosevelt has insisted, like Mr. Wilson, that what 
he styles the four freedoms must be made possible throughout the 
world. This does not mean that all nations are to be compelled to choose 
a democratic form of government, but rather that all who wish to do so 
are to be given the chance. Nations that wish to live under the totalitar- 
ian order will be free to do this, but they will not be allowed to stir up 
another war or in any way to infringe upon the rights of their neighbors. 
It is especially notable that the Roosevelt-Churchill plan provides for 
the free interchange of raw materials and for economic fair-dealing in 
general. If these considerations are carried out, and if an adequate 
world organization is effected, there is no reason why the specter of 
war should ever return to haunt the human race. If Wilson and Lloyd 
George could have had a free hand at Versailles it is possible that they 
might have laid a foundation for a world order which would have cut 
the ground from under Hitler. Even with the treaty as it was, if the 
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United States had gone in wholeheartedly the result might have been 
different. It is safe to say that none of these mistakes will be repeated 
after the present war. The United States will be in the peace, and will 
be in a position of world leadership after the peace, while the French 
and Italian fire-eaters will be absent. The big job before the democ- 
racies is first of all to win the war. This is a large order because in 
every case the autocracies got the jump on them, largely by double 
dealing and treachery. This situation prolongs the contest, but ought 
not to jeopardize the final issue. 


THE AMERICAN ORGY OF SPENDING 


In spite of all warnings the American people throughout 1941 in- 
dulged in an orgy of spending which bore much resemblance to the pre- 
panic period which existed before 1929. The difference consisted pri- 
marily in the fact that before 1929 people wanted to get rich quick and 
therefore bought stocks, gambled, and in everyway tried to increase 
their material holdings. In 1941 people bought luxuries, costly furs, 
automobiles, jewelry, and the like. Apparently most of them realized 
that the tax collector would get most of their money in 1942, and there- 
fore resolved to get the most out of it while they had it. Toward the 
close of the year our critical foreign relations caused a slowing up of 
expenditures, although the Christmas trade was the largest in many 
years. Gifts to charity and to religious and benevolent purposes in 
general were also larger during the year. In 1929 people wanted to make 
money, in 1941 they wanted to get rid of it. Perhaps this was because 
they looked for a long peace in ’29 and for a long war in ’41. The old 
Epicurean maxim “eat, drink, and be merry for tomorrow we die” had 
its appropriate reincarnation in the United States of America during 
the closing months of 1941. 


JapAN Makes War Upon THE UNITED STATES 


When the United States quit selling gasoline to Japan during the 
summer of 1941, it was evident to all impartial observers that the Amer- 
icans would have trouble with their former clients. All through the 
weary months of the Chinese war the Roosevelt administration, even 
with Secretary Stimson in it, had kept up the unholy practice of furnish- 
ing the Japanese war materials with which to kill our sworn friends the 
Chinese. We know now why this was done. Washington believed, and 
certainly had good grounds for its conviction, that unless the Japanese 
were kept supplied with at least a minimum amount of gas they would 
at once plunge into war with us. Subsequent events proved the justice 
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of this conviction. When the Japanese found they were not getting 
any more gasoline from this country they began to rattle their sabers 
violently and started putting the most extraordinary pressure upon this 
country to renew the old time trade relations. When Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Hull declined to do this, Japanese aircraft, using no doubt 
some of their last American gas for the purpose, bombed Pearl Harbor 
the first Sunday in December with enormous damage to American life 
and property. Inasmuch as there had been no declaration of war, and 
the Americans on Hawaii had no suspicion of immediate danger there 
were no defensive measures that could be put into operation quickly 
enough to break the force of the Japanese attack. The American 
sailors and marines were murdered by the hundreds without the 
slightest chance either to escape or to strike back. American battleships 
and other vessels were lying helpless in the dock, most of their men 
being on shore leave to attend church, or for a Sunday vacation. It was 
a costly surprise for the Americans, but it solidified the nation in a 
manner which nothing else could have accomplished. Isolationists like 
Senator Wheeler, Senator Vandenburg, Representative Hamilton Fish, 
and even the Chicago Tribune and the America First Committee all 
pledged their support to the President and came out for immediate war. 
The vote in the Senate was 82 ayes, noes none. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives ayes 388, noes 1. The solitary vote against the war was cast 
by Miss Jeannette Rankin of Montana who also had cast a vote against 
our entering the conflict against Germany in 1917. At that time, how- 
ever, some half a hundred representatives voted with her. Now she 
stood alone. That year also six senators voted against entering the war 
in the Upper House. One of these, Norris of Nebraska, was in the 
senate to vote in favor of the present war. Never before in the history 
of the American people had there been such complete unanimity with 
reference to embarking upon so perilous an enterprise. Obviously the 
Japanese technique of lying, blustering, and bluffing until they had a 
chance to creep upon their victims and murder them without resistance 
was too much for even the most peace-loving American. Pearl Harbor 
was proclaimed a great initial victory by the Axis, and so it undoubtedly 
was on the purely material side, but in the field of the imponderables it 
was another matter. The sheer dastardly horror of the thing made a 
compact unity out of a hundred and thirty millions of people who up to 
this time had seemed incapable of achieving any unified purpose, even 
in the face of the frightful drama going on before their eyes across the 
Atlantic. The year 1941 thus came to a close with a unified America 
actively engaged in a war which a month before it started would have 
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been regarded as fantastic and indeed impossible by the vast majority 
of our citizens. In a world so filled with the unexpected and the un- 
imagined it would require a foolhardy prophet to forecast anything 
that may happen in 1942. Of one thing we can be sure, however, and 
that is the eternal validity of those plain and simple moralities which 
certain great nations are so foolishly flounting today. Art is long and 
time is fleeting, but by the same token right is long and sin is brief in 
its hold upon power. Yes, the wages of sin is death, always death in the 
long run, and this age or the next age will prove no exception to the 
eternal rule. 








A BASKET OF SUMMER FRUIT 


“Thus hath the Lord God shewed unto me: and behold a basket of summer fruit. 
And he said, Amos, what seest thou? And I said, A basket of summer fruit. Then 
said the Lord unto me, The end is come upon my people of Israel; I will not again 
pass by them any more. And the songs of the temple shall be howlings in that day, 
saith the Lord God: there shall be many dead bodies in every place; they shall cast 
them forth with silence.”—Amos 8 :1-3. 


HE prophecy of Amos, as George Adam Smith and many other 

commentators have remarked, appears to be a very up-to-date 

document for our generation. It was written in a crisis time for 
the kingdom of Israel, and proved to be a correct foreshadowing of 
things to come. The kingdom of Jeroboam II, flourishing as it ap- 
peared on the surface, was in reality honey-combed with social injustice 
and moral deterioration so that it collapsed like a pack of cards when 
the crisis moment arrived. Israel as a national entity has vanished from 
the horizon of world history and has not yet reappeared. Judah lived on 
for a century or two and then followed the example of Israel. The 
fitful flare-up of Jewish independence under the Maccabees only lasted 
for a few decades, and then came the Roman invasion, the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and the elimination of the Jewish nation for at least 
twenty centuries. The Zionistic movement may restore once more the 
kingdom to Israel, but it has been a long time coming, and it is still 
doubtful whether it will actually arrive. 


I 


There is one thing upon which Churchill, Hitler, Roosevelt, and 
Mussolini all agree, and that is the passing of the old order and the 
emergence of a new world after the war. The totalitarians appear to 
understand this situation more clearly than the spokesmen for the 
democratic nations. The Nazi program, like the Communist manifesto, 
envisages a world-wide conquest. There was a time when the three dif- 
ferent ideologies, Fascism, Communism, and Democracy, might have 
existed together in the world, but that possibility no longer lives. All 
three are locked in mortal combat and one alone must triumph. Com- 
munism is temporarily allied with democracy, just as a year ago it was 
temporarily allied with fascism, but these tentative combinations de- 
ceive nobody. Stalin will break with the democracies whenever he can 
shake himself loose from the fascists. Hitler hates democracy not a 
whit less because he is engaged just now in a life and death struggle 
with Communism. Ultimately there will be a single world order, 
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although in the final analysis it may contain certain features borrowed 
from all three systems. 

The reconstruction of political life on the planet which will be 
inevitable after the war cannot but carry with it vast and imposing 
changes in every aspect of the social structure. We can deal with only 
one of these features in the present analysis. It is not to be presumed 
that religion will escape the general debacle of the older order any more 
than education or business administration, or any of the other important 
institutions through which the common life of humanity expresses it- 
self at the present time. 

Christianity, after its first promulgation, developed an astonishing 
number and variety of congregations and groups. These were knit 
together under the pressure of persecution by a common fealty to Jesus 
Christ as the one all authoritative and supreme Lord of life. Such a 
loosely jointed unity under the dominating influence of the political 
imperialism of the day speedily crystallized into a monarchical organiza- 
tion which became tighter and more autocratic with the passing of the 
years. Eventually the papacy emerged and guided the spiritual destinies 
of Europe for many generations. Whatever criticism may be made of 
the medieval church, no one can dispute the fact that it functioned in a 
definite and specific way for the age in which it existed. It is difficult 
to see how people could have been optimistic enough to keep alive at all 
without the hope made possible by the other worldliness of the current 
ecclesiastical teaching. With the prospect of heaven in sight men and 
women could put up with almost anything on earth. The crudities, 
barbarities, inhumanities, and general miseries of the Dark Ages would 
have been unbearable without the church. It is true that the eschatology 
of the period was lurid and sinister enough, as the variegated tortures 
described in Dante’s Inferno make abundantly clear. Nevertheless, if 
there was hell and purgatory, there was also heaven, and heaven might 
be within the reach of all. The medieval church never accepted the rigid 
predestination doctrine of Augustine. It praised the Great Doctor but 
ignored his fundamental teaching. There was good ground for this as 
the later history of the reformation proved. On the whole, the Roman 
Catholic organization from the time of Gregory the Great to the present 
has been semi-Pelagian rather than Augustinian in its doctrinal pro- 
nouncements. The reason for this attitude is sufficiently obvious. 
Under the Augustinian predestination the average man might come to 
regard the church organization as unnecessary for salvation, and might 
therefore rebel against it and cast it aside. As a matter of self-preserva- 
tion the current ecclesiasticism had to give some place to free-will, that 
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is, it had to leave something open for the Church to do and the in- 
dividual to do instead of closing the circle completely with the doctrine 


of election. 

So the average man and woman during the Middle Ages believed 
that he or she could lay hold of Paradise through the good graces of 
the church, or sink into eternal torture by neglecting the same infallible 
intermediary. However much we may condemn the medieval super- 
stitution it is nevertheless true that Christianity was a going concern 
during this period, and that it was a united and almost all powerful 
medium of social expression. It really served the people, and the people 
respected it and looked to it for guidance. 


II 


The early leaders of the Reformation did not want to destroy the 
external unity of the Church. This was particularly true of irenic 
souls like Melancthon and Bucer, but it was likewise the desire of 
Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin. Erasmus had such a clear vision of the 
evils of schism that he never left the old church, although most Roman 
Catholics consider him a greater heretic than Luther. Eventually the 
desire for freedom and the dislike for ecclesiastical tyranny forced 
Protestantism into a denominational mould which in time developed a 
thoroughly sectarian apologetic. In a widely diversified world, from 
the political and social points of view, religious anarchy could exist 
without the churches committing suicide. The Victorian era presented 
this spiritual confusion in its most attractive and successful form. 
Protestantism showed extraordinary vitality, especially in Germany 
and throughout the English-speaking countries. Schleiermacher or- 
ganized the German State Church with the blessing of the King of 
Prussia and it speedily dominated the cultural life of the most important 
educational center on the globe. In England Tennyson, Rosseti, Scott, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Macaulay, Ruskin, and Browning were all church- 
men, and the same was true of the leading men in the world of busi- 
ness and of scientific achievement. In America the same situation 
obtained. Bryant, Lowell, Hawthorne, Longfellow, and Holmes among 
the litterati, and most of our Presidents and men of affairs were active 
believers in, and supporters of organized Christianity. Even Lincoln, 
although not a formal church member, was a thorough believer in the 
institution and had great respect for its pronouncements. Garfield a 
little later was actually a minister, and had held a pastorate before mov- 
ing on to the White House. Nor were these considerations purely 
formal or mechanical like the musical banks in Samuel Butler’s story 
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of ‘“Erehwon.’’ People really believed that the church had something to 
say which was vital and important in the determination of the common 
welfare. There were symptoms of trouble ahead, and the frantic move- 
ments toward some greater measure of unity during the latter part of 
the nineteenth, and the earlier part of the twentieth centuries were 
characteristic of the frightened forebodings of the prevailing Protestant 
leadership. In Lloyd George’s famous words, however, these efforts 
were “too little and too late.” The public at large refused to take such 
efforts seriously so long as they achieved no real and true fellowship of 
Christian communicants. Interdenominational meetings got less and 
less space in the daily papers, and outside of a few of the larger groups 
denominational assemblies were usually ignored altogether. Then came 
the first World War. 


{il 


The peace movement had gained great momentum in the United 
States prior to 1914. Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who was an ardent pacifist 
gave a large sum of money to build a court of international justice at 
the Hague, the capital of Holland. He also financed various peace 
groups, especially among the churches. It was the general belief in this 
country prior to the outbreak of the European war that it was possible 
for the world to beat its “swords into plowshares, and its spears into 
pruning-hooks”’ without waiting for some future millennium to achieve 
the result. Those conversant with the situation on the Continent did not 
believe this but they were in a decided minority among the population as 
a whole. A number of the smaller churches, like the Friends, Men- 
nonites, and Tunkers or German Baptists, had long made non-resistance 
an article of their doctrinal creeds. These dissenters were more numer- 
ous in the United States because they had emigrated to this country 
from lands where their peculiar tenets could not be tolerated. In 
addition to these conscientious objectors not a few of the ministry and 
laity among the larger churches held similiar views. The Fellowship 
of Reconciliation, a distinctly pacifist movement, was organized in this 
country during the war, and speedily acquired a respectable following. 
One of its leaders was the Reverend John Nevin Sayre, whose brother 
Francis Bowen Sayre was a son-in-law of President Wilson. Paul 
Jones another prominent member was the Protestant Episcopal bishop 
of Utah. Norman Thomas, likewise an early member, succeeded Eu- 
gene Debs as the perennial candidate of the Socialist party for the 
President. When Woodrow Wilson outlined his program for the 
elimination of war he was supported by all groups until he insisted upon 
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implementing his program for world organization by putting America 
into the current conflict. His pacifist friends broke with him at this 
time, and never became reconciled. As we look back upon the situation 
it becomes more and more obvious that the President’s quip that he 
not only wanted the peace but knew how to get it was more correct 
than the general public supposed. If the war to end war did not succeed 
according to schedule it was no fault of the Wilsonian program. Clear 
thinking people must now realize that Mr. Wilson laid the foundations 
for permanent peace, and that the failure of the United States to sup- 
port the program, which their great President had conceived and 
initiated, was the primary reason for the continuance of war in the 
world. Mr. Wilson himself recognized the problematic character of so 
gigantic a design as the League of Nations, but he thought this was 
the only way to permanent peace, and, therefore, took the chance that 
it would succeed. Even if the United States had gone into the League, 
as he fully anticipated that it would, the great enterprise might have 
failed, but there was at least a good prospect that the reverse would be 
true. With the United States out, the case was hopeless from the 
beginning. It was a magnificent gamble, but when we think of the 
suffering and loss which the world is going through today we can 
understand why Mr. Wilson was willing to take the chance. 

The Princeton pedagogue was born in the manse, and always re- 
garded himself as something of a preacher. We recall many of his lay 
sermons delivered before the Philadelphian Society and in the Uni- 
versity chapel nearly half a century ago. He believed in the church and 
was regular in its attendance and support. He has left on record the 
statement that his greatest disappointment was the failure of organized 
Christianity to back up his program for the organization of the world 
and the permanent elimination of war. Strangely enough, from his 
point of view, the Christian pacifists were his most bitter opponents. 
While he was doing his best to banish war forever from the earth, the 
protagonists of peace among the churches were hampering his efforts 
and along with other forces helped to destroy them in the end. It is 
true that there were not a few churchmen like Dr. Merrill, and others, 
who supported him warmly, but on the whole they were in the minority 
and could not carry their own communions with them. It is a sad fact 
to contemplate, but it nevertheless appears to be true that if the Christian 
church throughout the world, especially in America, had backed up the 
League of Nations it might have been capable of so organizing and 
directing its efforts as to have ushered in the rule of universal peace. 
In this country, at least, the church gave only feeble support to world 
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organization for peace, and in many instances its influence was actually 
thrown against the idea. For the most part, however, the Christian 
forces manifested a stolid indifference to the whole problem which well 
might cause far-seeing statesmen like Woodrow Wilson to wonder 
what had happened to the prophetic spirit of religion. 

After the rejection of the League by the American people, the 
church declined in influence with the community at large, even more 
than had been true before the war period. Doubtless the wave of 
materialism which swept over the world at this time necessarily carried 
with it a disdain and dislike for churchly things, but this fact alone will 
not explain everything that happened. As the editors of Fortune 
magazine put it later, the church had simply advocated world leadership, 
and thoughtful people, as well as the more or less non-thinking public, 
had been obliged to accept the fact. There has been no agreement 
among church leaders as to the most important moral issues. Upon the 
question of war, some ministers have been absolute pacifists, some 
isolationists, some interventionists, while the overwhelming majority 
have had no advice whatever to offer on the subject. The Old Testa- 
ment prophets did have something to say as to what the nation should 
do in crisis times, and they certainly said it as if they meant it. During 
the Middle Ages the church also had something to say, perhaps too 
much, about the course which the nation should pursue. Nowadays, the 
church speaks only in vague and ambiguous terms. It strives to avoid 
offending its constituency, only to discover that its nominal adherents 
have lost interest in anything it says or does. Before the second World 
War broke out, the church universal had lost almost all of its prestige 
in most countries and was making no serious effort to regain it. After 
the war broke out the situation became worse. The Pope in particular 
was shunted aside by almost everybody, nor was there any Protestant 
leader who stood out as particularly influential with the possible excep- 
tion of Pastor Niemoller, who according to the good old pattern shed 
his influence from a concentration camp. 


IV 


It is conceivable that when the present war ends, the church will 
be in a worse plight than it is today. It seems morally certain that there 
will be some kind of world organization which will coordinate the unity 
which the political sciences have procured for humanity, with at least 
an approach to some kind of political and social homogeneity. It does 
not appear reasonable that thoughtful men and women will have very 
much patience with the great welter of Christian sects which existed 
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before the war. It may be questioned whether even the major divisions 
of Roman, Greek, and Protestant will be tolerated. Some such program 
as that suggested in the Constitution of the World Council ought to be 
good enough to include all genuine Christians of whatever brand or 
variety, and the post-war world is likely to demand that this result shall 
be achieved. With a world-wide political order, any type of Christianity 
that is less than universal in its scope and outlook will have no place in 
the new setting and environment. Thoughtful Roman Catholics, espe- 
cially in the English-speaking countries, like thoughtful Protestants, 
recognize the necessity of some kind of union which goes beyond their 
group. One of the leading Catholic authorities in America wrote to us 
not long ago insisting upon Catholics and Protestants getting together 
“for the things they have in common.” This point of view is becoming 
more noticeable during the war period and is certain to be accentuated 
when the peace terms are worked out. The old denominationalism of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries will have no power to move the 
rising generation. This kind of church as Amos said of the Kingdom 
of Israel is a basket of summer fruit which has reached the end of its 
utility. Something better must take its place, and something better will 
be found to do so. The old order no longer has any corporate or political 
power, or any influence in helping humanity solve the problem of the 
new age. A united church after the pattern of the World Council of 
Churches, if nothing more, will give new light and influence to the 
institution, and will make it once more a determining power in the 
world. 

Make no mistake about this fact. The divided and anarchistic 
church has steadily lost influence during the war and pre-war epochs. 
Such a church cannot survive the transition to the new world order 
which will come when hostilities are over. That order will demand 
that there shall be one holy, catholic, and apostolic church, and will be 
satisfied with nothing less. Schisms and sectarian divisions are summer 
fruit and the end of the summer is at hand. Let us hope that the new 
program which will take their place will be ushered in more quickly and 
more satisfactorily than was the case with Amos and Jeroboam II in 
the days before the twilight of the kingdom of Israel. 
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AN EXAMINATION OF PACIFISM 
By 
DANIEL S. Rosinson, Ph. D. 


ACIFISM is a negative attitude towards war, supported by ration- 

alizing arguments some of which carry the implication that such a 
____hegative position is the only possible one that can be taken towards 
war that is ethically defensible. Hence a pacifist is always in danger of 
becoming fanatical and he is frequently involved in self-contradictions. 
A pacifist becomes fanatical whenever he develops a “holier than thou” 
attitude like that of the Pharisee in the parable of the publican. He be- 
comes involved in self-contradictions when he adopts this negative 
attitude towards war, but refuses to adopt it towards other classes of 
acts which could be justified by the same general principles which he 
uses to justify pacifism. Some of these classes of acts are capital 
punishment, the exercise of police powers to restrain criminals, mercy 
killings of hopelessly diseased persons, killing animals for sport or for 
food, eating meat, and other things that could be mentioned. A negative 
attitude towards war would commit a consistent person to a negative 
position on all of these matters. Occasionally some great soul such as 
Tolstoi or some Hindu saint does carry out the logic of this negativism 
to the limit. Such men are doubtless the only genuinely honest pacifists 
and we may concede them the right to a “holier than thouw’’ attitude. 
Yet never would they claim this right. They are too exalted, too filled 
with the sense of their own unworthiness, too meek and humble to claim 
moral superiority over their fellows. Ordinarily it is the inconsistent 
and hypocritical pacifist who claims moral superiority over those who 
refuse to adopt a negative attitude towards war. 

Pacifism is not a modern attitude, although it is sometimes as- 
sumed to be much more so than it really is. Nor is it confined to 
Christians, although it is sometimes held to be the very essence of 
Christianity. Many humanistic atheists are pacifists, many Buddhists 
and Hindus are too. Indeed some of the best arguments in defense of 
pacifism are to be found in the Old Testament, in the Bhagavad-Gita, 
and in the Dhammapada. Christian pacifism is often more arrogant 
and more dogmatic than non-Christian forms of this attitude, but there 
are few characteristics of Christian pacifism that are unique. 

The proposition used as the title of a pacifistic pamphlet, now 
being circulated by one of the large Protestant groups, that Christianity 
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is pacifism is a gross exaggeration and misstatement. Roman Catholic, 
Greek Catholic and Protestant pacifistic theologians have all tried in 
vain, and again and again, to make this negative attitude towards war a 
part of the essence of Christian doctrine but none of them has ever 
succeeded. With the exception of a few minor sects the overwhelming 
majority of members of all branches of the Christian Church continue 
to believe that there are just wars, and that it is the duty of Christians 
to bear arms in resisting evil and in punishing aggressors whenever 
this becomes necessary. 

In periods of national calm, when one’s country and culture are 
not threatened, pacifism can be tolerated. But in a time of storm and 
stress, when all human energies within our country should be directed 
towards national defense, pacifism becomes a menace. Since we are 
now confronted with a national emergency of the first magnitude an 
examination and a refutation of the arguments for pacifism are greatly 
needed. Such a critique can be restricted to Christian pacifism, since 
other forms are not especially important in our country. 

Let us state the crucial issue with which a Christian is faced in a 
way as favorable to the pacifist as possible. Suppose Jesus Christ were 
living today just as he lived nineteen centuries ago. What would he 
think of the present war? Suppose he were actually confronted with the 
weighty problem of deciding what attitude he ought to take toward the 
stupendous and cataclysmic struggle that is now going on. How would 
he decide? To put it differently, can we be Christians, followers of 
Jesus Christ and soldiers, butchers of men? Can we worship the God 
of Love whom Jesus revealed and fight our brothers? Even though 
we ourselves may not be called upon to bear arms, can we be Christians 
and whole-heartedly support those who do? Is not following Jesus 
Christ absolutely incompatible with being energetically engaged as a 
soldier in devastating homes and deliberately slaughtering human 
beings? Indeed, does not following him even strictly forbid. the giving 
of any kind of assistance to those who are engaged in such nefarious 
work? These complex questions show clearly the dilemma with which 
a Christian is confronted. 

Indeed it is hardly an exaggeration to say that to every sincere 
and conscientious Christian these questions are critically serious and 
profoundly significant, cutting to the very quick of his Christian 
living. Being a Christian today means being under obligation honestly 
and courageously to decide what attitude Jesus Christ would take 
toward such a state of affairs as now exists, if he were, as we are, face 
to face with the necessity of taking an attitude toward it. The Christian 
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simply cannot harbor such questions in the secret recesses of the mind 
unanswered, without making himself utterly and permanently miserable. 
For from the depths of their prison den they will fiercely roar out their 
ungovernable protest, annoying and tormenting him until he quiets 
them with the food of careful and prayerful thought. Am I a follower 
of Jesus Christ? Then, in order that I may follow him in my attitude 
toward the present war, I must unequivocally decide how he would act 
if he were here on earth in the flesh as I am. 

Now it must be frankly conceded that no certain answer to such 
questions is possible. Probability is the most that we can expect to 
reach. The only valid method of procedure is to apply to our present 
distracted international political conditions the very few political ideas 
of Jesus Christ which have come down to us, and to find and to in- 
terpret some situation in his life which is analogous to the situation with 
which we are confronted. Now it is just this scantiness of his political 
teaching, together with the inherent defects of the analogical type of 
reasoning, which makes certain knowledge in this matter entirely out of 
the question. Hence we must be satisfied with probability. 

Undoubtedly the pacifist’s position is greatly weakened at the 
outset by his failure to recognize that any answers we give to these 
complex questions constitute only probable opinion and not exact and 
certain knowledge. The claiming of certainty for one’s opinions, in a 
field of investigation where we know that the very nature of the subject- 
matter is such as to make certainty impossible, weakens one’s case by 
prejudicing intelligent people against a position so dogmatically as- 
sumed. The dogmatic assertion of a proposition, the evidence for which 
is in no sense absolute, proves that the asserter did not reach this 
proposition as the conclusion of a process of carefully investigating all 
of the available evidence pro and con, but that he deduced it from 
preconceived and unexamined beliefs. Hence such a dogmatic proposi- 
tion always represents what one wants to believe rather than what the 
available evidence supports. 

Having deduced the belief that Jesus was a pacifist from their 
Own inner attitude of favoring this negative position towards war, 
there are certain sayings of Jesus reported in the Gospels to which the 
pacifists can appeal in support of this belief. For example in the 
Sermon on the Mount Jesus says: “Resist not him that is evil, but who- 
soever smiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also. And 
if any man would go to law with thee, and take away thy coat, let him 
have thy cloak also. And whosoever shall compel thee to go one mile, 
go with him two.” And he said to St. Peter in one of the reports of the 
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crucifixion: “All they that take the sword shall perish with the sword.” 
Such sayings can be reinforced with specific instances of Jesus’ un- 
exampled gentleness, incomparable kindness, boundless mercy and 
deathless love. Surely such a person, so the pacifists argue, would never 
be guilty of taking part in that inhumanity to man which characterizes 
all war, but most especially this present war. Surely the sympathetic 
and tender hearted Jesus could never be a soldier, or even approve any 
man who does the work of a soldier. This is the line of argument of 
the pacifists. What is to be thought of it? 

Unfortunately, too many Christians, even those who could never 
be pacifists, are bowled over by such manner of arguing. They are 
convinced that Jesus Christ was and would be today a pacifist. Chris- 
tians have heard these particular sayings so often that they have become 
next to commonplace. Few, if any, question their authenticity. More- 
over, we are all well acquainted with the “gentle Jesus, meek and mild.” 
This is just the picture of the Savior which the church has taken special 
pains to keep before our eyes, even from our infancy. Hence it is 
natural to assume that this is the only picture, and many, quietly and 
meekly, acquiesce in the view that Jesus was and would be a pacifist. 
It never occurs to them to question such a caricature of the Savior. 
Now the majority of Christians who thus admit that Jesus Christ was 
and would be today a pacifist are not unpatriotic and they are not 
cowards. They unthinkingly accept the pacifist’s caricature. But they 
refuse to act that way themselves. They shrug their shoulders and say: 
What difference does it make if he did say such things? What if he 
did set an example of kindness and meekness? Times are different now 
and new occasions teach new duties. We are faced with this terrible 
aggression by barbaric forces and all that we can do is to make war 
against it, regardless of what Jesus Christ might think of it. After we 
have won our just war we will gladly return to the teachings of Jesus 
and renew our pledge of loyalty to him. Thus many put up the white 
flag to the pacifists to the extent of agreeing with them that Jesus was 
and would be one of their number, and that he originated their doctrines, 
but they stubbornly refuse to allow that to interfere in any way with the 
doing of their bit in withstanding the German and Japanese aggressors. 

Are not the pacifists right when they insist that to take such an 
attitude is to compromise one’s discipleship? I will not deny that it is 
far better to take this inconsistent and contradictory man-of-the-world 
attitude than it is to surrender abjectly to the pacifists to the extent 
of refusing with them to do our bit. By all means let us do our bit. But 
why act sheepishly about it? Why should we allow the pacifists to 
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throw us on the defensive and to place us in the awkward and morally 
dangerous position of the typical hypocrite? Why may we not remain 
Christians while we fight? Nay more, why should we not fight all the 
harder and make all the better soldiers because we are Christians? To 
the pacifists such a proposal will surely be exceedingly obnoxious, not 
to say shocking, but I hope to convince all fair-minded and judicious 
readers that this is a much more reasonable and logically defensible 
position for the present-day Christian than is that of pacifism. 

Let us examine a little more closely the evidence offered by 
pacifists in support of their contention that Jesus Christ would today 
be in the forefront of their word-armed warriors. But before criticiz- 
ing their actual argument, and regardless of our final judgment of 
their position, their bold cocksureness certainly needs to be rebuked. 
As I intimated above, we should not deceive ourselves into thinking 
that it is easy to ascertain what the attitude of Jesus Christ toward the 
present war would be. Great personalities meet new situations in un- 
predictable ways. We who are beneath their level must be constantly 
on our guard when we undertake to forecast or to speculate about how 
such an one would meet a specific situation. We must especially remem- 
ber that great personalities are not so shortsighted and so imbued with 
prejudice as are common mortals, and that they are better able to see 
life steadily and whole. And if this were not true even the mystery 
which enshrouds our own more puny selves should be enough to teach 
us how utterly impossible it is surely and accurately to foretell how a 
truly great personality would deal with a wholly new situation. _Know- 
ing as we do the enigmatical character of every personality, and know- 
ing especially the inexplicable uniqueness of all the great, and of Jesus 
Christ most particularly, how can anyone be so presumptuous as to 
claim to know assuredly how Jesus would meet a situation which in his 
own time was simply inconceivable? 

Moreover, in the case of Jesus Christ this general difficulty of 
comprehending a great personality is considerably increased by the fact 
that our knowledge of him is so very limited. After all, thankful though 
we should be for what we possess, it must not be overlooked that we 
have but a meager outline of only a comparatively few months of his 
life, and no more than a skeleton of his matchless teachings. All else is 
veiled in obscurity. And surely we have no right to base our judgment 
of what his attitude toward the present world war would be on any 
other foundation than such knowledge as we possess of his life and 
teachings. Consider these two things together. Think of the im- 
penetrable originality of every great personality, think especially of the 
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incomprehensible uniqueness of the sovereign man of all the race, bear- 
ing in mind the scantiness of our knowledge of his life and teachings, 
and you will admit, indeed, if you are reasonable you cannot help 
admitting, that such a categorical and dogmatic answer to the question 
of his attitude toward the present war as is given by pacifists cannot 
possibly be wholly right. For let those who have leanings toward and 
prejudices for the pacifists’ interpretation mark this, that even though 
it were conceded that Jesus Christ was a pacifist when he lived in Galilee 
nineteen centuries ago, there is at least a modicum of probability that 
he might change his mind if he were confronted as we are with the 
organized hate, the diabolical duplicity and the scientific barbarity 
which characterizes the German and Japanese militarism of 1942. 

Nor is dogmatism all there is about the contention of the pacifists 
which needs to be rebuked. To many of those who agree in differing 
with them and in claiming, at the same time, to be Christians, an un- 
mistakable and monstrous, although frequently apparently unconscious, 
arrogance attaches itself to many statements of their position. What I 
mean is that pacifists do not always sufficiently distinguish between 
what Jesus Christ actually said and what they interpret him to have 
meant. They imply that Jesus was as outspoken in his pacifism as they 
are. They read into his teachings all of their own ideas and thus claim 
for their own statements the authority and the prestige which justly 
attaches to his. I do not say that this is true of all, but certainly some 
pacifists actually have the audacity to claim, covertly if not openly, for 
their interpretation of the Sermon on the Mount the authority which 
its sacred maxims themselves possess. We see this in the common 
allegation that only pacifists are followers of Jesus Christ. 

Here we see at work one of the most pernicious processes known 
to the historian of religion—a process which inevitably results in the 
literalization and the deadening of every religion in which it becomes 
dominant. It is well to dwell upon it long enough to point out that 
Jesus Christ himself most scathingly and bitterly condemned that way 
of thinking as it was exemplified in the teachings of the scribes and 
Pharisees. For it was precisely this process which turned the spiritual 
Judaism proclaimed by the great prophets, and with which Jesus 
himself was heartily in sympathy, into legalistic Pharisaism. Concern- 
ing this adulterated form of the religion of his people he said: “‘-xcept 
your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ It 
is well known that this same way of thinking vitiates the doctrines of 
many sects in Christendom, transforming spiritual truth into unbe- 
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lievable and stultifying legalism. Nor is there any reason to doubt that 
this process has worked to produce the arrogant temper which crops 
out here and there in the writings of pacifists. Concisely stated this is 
the process: a bit of teaching or a sacred maxim is given a special in- 
terpretation and application, and the authority of the original saying or 
maxim is thereupon claimed for the special interpretation and applica- 
tion. In the case of the Pharisees it was the precepts of the sacred 
Mosaic law which furnished the point of departure. In the case of the 
pacifists it is the maxims of the Sermon on the Mount. Pacifists are 
frequently actually guilty of doing with bits of this masterly fragment 
what it was, as is universally conceded, its main burden to condemn! 
They have the presumption and the arrogance to claim for their inter- 
pretation and application of the sayings of our Lord the authority of 
this marvelous teacher. It cannot successfully be denied that this claim 
is exactly on a level with the claim of the Scribes for their interpretation 
and application of the ancient Mosaic law. To take a specific example: 
“Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy” was interpreted by them 
to mean the prohibition of plucking a few grains of wheat on that 
sacred day. Jesus answered them with the famous saying: ““The Sab- 
bath was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath,” and there is no 
reason to doubt that he would answer in a similar way the modern 
Pharisaism of the pacifists. 

The pacifists’ contention, however, is not only too cocksure and 
arrogant. It is directly untenable. In truth their position is like that of 
the typical blusterer. The cocksuredness and the arrogance with which 
it is maintained turns out to be about the strongest reason why people 
accept it. After having shown the futility of this dogmatism and the 
affinity between this arrogance and Pharisaism, such real argument 
as the pacifists are able to offer in support of their contention can be 
disposed of quite easily. 

In the first place the sayings quoted by pacifists are only a small 
part of the teachings of Jesus, and the least important part so far as 
discovering Jesus’ attitude toward the present war is concerned. And 
the same is true of the instances of his conduct to which they delight 
to call attention. But, as explained above, all of his teachings which 
are now extant constitute only a fragment of what he actually said. 
And again, the same is true of all the instances of his conduct which 
have come down to us. To take a few scattered sayings from the 
fragment that remains to us of the world’s greatest moral teacher, 
disregarding and ignoring the rest of what we know he said, and to 
maintain that these isolated maxims constitute the only proper norm 
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by which to measure the ethical and political thought of this teacher, 
is, from the logical point of view, simply ridiculous. And the same can 
be said of the procedure of taking isolated bits from the little that we 
know of his conduct. The pacifists reach their conclusion by taking 
isolated maxims together with isolated bits of his conduct. But even 
when we take all of his teachings which have come down to us together 
with all that we know of his conduct, it is impossible to get a complete 
conception of his superb personality. Even then we can only guess at 
what his attitude toward this war would be. But on the basis of the 
few sayings and bits of conduct which are alone taken into account by 
pacifists we cannot even make an intelligent guess. In reasoning few 
worse mistakes can be made than that of taking a part of a given com- 
plex of faets for the whole complex, or, to express it differently, a part 
of the truth for the whole truth. The same Jesus who said: “All they 
that take the sword shall perish with the sword” also said: “Think not 
that I came to send peace on the earth, I came not to send peace but a 
sword.”” The same Jesus who said: “Resist not him that is evil’ made 
a scourge of cords, and drove a gang of religious frauds from his 
Father’s house! How are the pacifists to explain these undeniable facts ? 

Nor is this all that the pacifists must explain before they can 
establish their contention that Jesus was a pacifist. They are logically 
obligated to give some reason for the absence among the teachings of 
Jesus which we possess, of any explicit condemnation of the work of 
soldiers. He said: “Woe unto you rich, woe unto you lawyers,” but he 
did not say: “Woe unto you soldiers.” But if he had been the ardent 
pacifist that he is claimed to have been we would expect some such ex- 
plicit condemnation of soldiers as a class. Of course it is open to 
pacifists to reply that such teachings may have been lost. But in reply 
it can be said that the attitude of Jesus toward soldiers was such as to 
indicate that he had no particular objection to their work. “And 
soldiers also asked him, saying ‘And we, what must we do?’ And he 
said unto them ‘Extort from no man by violence, neither accuse anyone 
wrongfully; and be content with your wages’.’”’ If it is true that Jesus 
was a pacifist why did he not say something to these soldiers in con- 
demnation of the work in which they were engaged? As a matter of 
fact there is implicit in his answer the recognition of the profession of 
the soldier and of the value of a soldier’s work, honestly and fearlessly 
performed. But this is not the only instance in which we find Jesus 
Christ dealing with soldiers without in any way condemning the work 
in which they were engaged. When the centurion sent a message to him 
saying: “I am a man set under authority, having under myself soldiers; 
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and I say to this one ‘Go’, and he goeth; and to another, ‘Come’, and he 
cometh,” Jesus did not condemn the man for boasting of the power 
which he exercised over his soldiers, even though there is implied here 
that he could and frequently did order them into the thick of the fight. 
If the pacifists are correct we should expect Jesus to have answered by 
saying: “You wicked centurion, why do you command your soldiers 
to fight their fellow-men.” As a matter of fact he commended him, 
and granted a request to heal his servant." 

It is not entirely void of significance in this connection that Jesus 
should have had as one of his specially selected twelve apostles “Simon 
who was called the Zealot.” For who were the Zealots? They were a 
band of Hebrew patriots who were so zealous in their support of the 
nation that they earnestly desired to, and finally did take up arms 
against the Roman government. Concerning them Professor J. A. 
Selbie writes: ‘““They bitterly resented the domination of Rome and 
would fain have hastened by the sword the fulfillment of the Messianic 
hope.’’* What have the pacifists to say to the fact that Jesus Christ had 
as one of his most intimate associates and friends a man who “would 
fain have hastened by the sword the fulfillment of the Messianic hope”’ ? 
Does this not prove beyond a quibble that Jesus valued very highly 
precisely that fearlessness and dauntlessness which typify a good 
soldier ? 

Nor dare we forget that on one occasion Jesus actually counselled 
his disciples to buy a sword. Yes, he even went so far as to urge them 
to sell their cloak in order to get the money with which to buy one. “He 
that hath a purse let him take it, and likewise a wallet ; and he that hath 
none, let him sell his cloak, and buy a sword.’”’ Can anyone imagine a 
contemporary pacifist urging anyone to buy a sword? Thus we see that 
there are sayings in the Gospels which tell an altogether different story 
from that which the pacifists claim is told by the sayings quoted by 
them. How dare they ignore these contradictory teachings ? 

Let us now consider a second reason why the argument of the 
pacifists should be repudiated. When taken as they should and were 
intended to be taken, the sayings quoted by the pacifists cannot be 
applied to soldiers fighting their country’s foe. And that means that 
they are not pacifistic sayings. To make them so it is necessary to take 
them wholly out of their context. And this also is a device no one will 





_ “See Matthew 8:5-10 and Luke 7:1-10. It is interesting to note that the elders 
of the Jews who came to Jesus said: “He is worthy that thou shouldst do this for him; 
for he loveth our nation, and himself built our synagogue.” Luke 7:4-5. This reveals 
the nationalism of the Jews, which Jesus did not condemn but evidently shared. 

“See Hastings, A Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. I, p. 348. 
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employ who reasons for the sake of truth rather than to bolster up some 
preconceived opinion. These sayings are authentic—this, I take it, 
would be admitted by the majority, if not by all, New Testament 
scholars. But, as I shall now show, their application to an individual 
who fights in an army against the tyrannical might of Germany, 
Italy, and Japan is certainly not justifiable. Of course the sayings 
quoted above belong to two quite different contexts. All except the 
last one quoted are in the general context of the Sermon on the Mount, 
while it is connected with the arrest of Jesus in Jerusalem. Let us con- 
sider this last quoted saying first. 

“All they that take the sword shall perish with the sword.” This 
was Jesus’ admonition to the Apostle Peter when the latter resisted 
with the sword those who came to arrest Jesus. Perhaps it should be 
noted in passing that the pacifists are here confronted with the problem 
of explaining how, if Jesus was a pacifist, Peter happened to have a 
sword. But let us try to get at the meaning of Jesus’ remark. A large 
company of soldiers, fully armed, came out to take one man who was 
in company with eleven of his disciples. One of the eleven showed fight. 
Jesus saw that opposition under such circumstances would mean death 
to them all, and he warned Peter that those who take the sword in such 
situations will perish with the sword. And the pacifists dare to take 
this saying wholly out of its context, and to apply it to the soldier who 
fights against the Nazis in the present war! I maintain that there 1s 
absolutely no reason for inferring that Jesus Christ would say to our 
soldiers today “All they that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword.” There is no reason for inferring it because we know that it 
would be false, and Jesus was not in the habit of saying what he knew 
to be a lie. Doubtless many brave soldiers will perish in the war, but we 
can rest assured that some of them will not before the German, 
Italian, and Japanese aggressors are forced back into their own territory. 

Turning now to that group of sayings belonging to the context of 
the Sermon on the Mount, I must insist that they were manifestly in- 
tended to apply to the dealings of individuals with individuals as in- 
dividuals, and that they presuppose as a background the ordinary social 
relations which prevail among people who are living together in a small 
country, or province, or, most likely, local community such as the 
homeland of the Jews of that day was. When we take these sayings 
in their context, remembering that they are spiritual interpretations 
of the ancient Mosaic precepts, and that these precepts, under the 
baneful influence of the Scribes, had degenerated into harsh and unjust, 
cut and dried formulas, then such maxims are not difficult to under- 
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stand. But to hold that they apply to the attitude of the individual to his 
country, when it calls upon him to fight against an enemy unlawfully 
threatening to destroy it, is certainly to take these sayings wholly out of 
their context. Such a procedure plays havoc with our Lord’s teachings, 
and makes it absolutely impossible to get a consistent conception of his 
way of life. The point to be kept in mind here is that when Jesus Christ 
gave utterance to these words he did not face, or even conceive of such 
a situation as the one with which his followers are now confronted. 
There is, therefore, no reason for supposing that he would apply them 
in condemnation of the attitude a soldier must take toward the men 
who make up the military unit opposed to his. 

Nor is it open to pacifists to argue that soldiers of one army fight- 
ing soldiers of another are dealing with individuals as individuals, since 
this is manifestly untrue. The soldier is a representative of his nation 
and when he fights it is his nation that is fighting. If two or more 
soldiers of our army quarrel and fight over purely personal matters, as 
unfortunately sometimes happens, the Sermon on the Mount, with its 
precept “Resist not him that is evil” could certainly be held to apply. 
But when a soldier fights as a soldier there is no personal grudge be- 
tween him and the individuals against whom he happens, by the chances 
of war, to be pitted. One of the very few charming aspects of war is the 
friendliness which soldiers frequently show to their adversaries when 
the fate of war makes them their prisoners. They are then able to deal 
with one another as individuals. But we should not forget that the Nazi 
leaders are especially opposed to such fraternizing. When soldiers are 
arrayed against one another in battle the principles of their respective 
governments are concentrated and, if I may be allowed to use the ex- 
pression, concreted in them, and they fight, not as individuals, but as 
representatives of their respective nations. Consequently sayings in- 
tended to apply to the dealings of individuals with individuals as in- 
dividuals cannot be applied to soldiers fighting their country’s foe. The 
great Christian theologian, Dr. William P. Patterson, rightly says: 
“The debt which a man owes to the State is even greater than that 
which he owes to his parents, and the desertion of parents in sickness 
or old age is not more discreditable than the refusal by a citizen of such 
service as it is in his power to render to his fatherland in its time of 
distress,’’* 


At this point pacifists may interject some such protest as this: 





_ See the article entitled “War” in Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 
This article is an excellent survey of the whole situation, and I am in complete agree- 
ment with Dr. Patterson’s conclusions. 
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“You forget that our contention is that nations as well as individuals 
should be guided by the precepts laid down in the Sermon on the 
Mount,’ and, therefore, it is as much the duty of the individual to 
practice non-resistance when he is acting as a citizen, as it is when he is 
acting as an individual.” 

In answer to this contention two points must be made which may 
be sharply and concisely stated in the form of question and answer. 
First, quite apart from whether the position here taken is true, did Jesus 
Christ himself so teach? Emphatically no. Had he wished he could 
have said something like this: “If an alien enemy invades your nation 
from one side offer no resistance, but throw open the other part of the 
country also.”” But so far as our knowledge of his teachings goes he 
never said this or anything like this. And in so far as pacifists claim 
Jesus’ authority for this particular twist and interpretation of his saying 
“If a man smite thee on thy right cheek turn to him the other also,” 
they are guilty of that monstrous arrogance to which I have already 
referred. 

Secondly, is it true that nations ought not to resist evil nations, or, 
to express the same thing in a different way, that an individual repre- 
senting his nation as a soldier ought to follow the same principle that 
he follows as an individual? This question raises the profoundest prob- 
lems of political philosophy, but it is neither possible nor necessary to go 
into it here further than to point out that there is no prima facie reason 
for holding it to be invariably true that a man should act upon the same 
principle as a citizen as that upon which he acts as an individual. An 
ethical principle which is perfectly valid and true when applied to a 
certain limited sphere of human conduct may become a liar’s lie when 
applied to a larger sphere. Hence the application of an ethical precept, 
intended to apply to the dealings of individuals with individuals as indi- 
viduals, to relationships holding between larger entities than individuals 
is unjustifiable unless it is explicitly proven to be justifiable. It may 
be my duty to act on the principle “If a man smite thee on thy right 
cheek, turn to him the other also,’’ when a man smites me personally, 
but that is no reason whatsoever why I should act upon it when he 
smites my family or my nation. It may be my duty as an individual to 
practice non-resistance, but that does not prove that it is my duty as a 
husband, or as a father, or as a citizen. A person might be justified in 
letting a man strike him a blow in the face without offering resistance, 

‘I agree that nations ought to be Christian in their dealings with one another. 
But what is the Christian attitude for our nation in the present war? This is precisely 


the question under discussion, and the right answer is that we ought to defend our 
people against the threat of the Nazi and Nipponese revolutionaries. 
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but does that prove that he would be justified in allowing a brute to 
beat a little child to death without offering any more resistance than 
that of a powerless verbal expostulation? Merely asking this question 
is enough to indicate the absurdity of applying such precepts as those 
in the Sermon on the Mount to a sphere of human conduct outside of 
that constituted by the dealings of individuals with individuals as 
individuals. 

I can best prepare the way for a more systematic defense of my 
own position by summarizing the weaknesses in the arguments of the 
pacifists, pointing out especially the fundamental methodological mis- 
take. As we have seen they base their whole contention on that part of 
the teaching and of the conduct of Jesus which deals with the way 
individuals should act toward other individuals. To express this so as 
to stress an important distinction which the pacifists entirely ignore, 
Jesus’ teaching deals with the attitude the individual should take 
toward evil in other individuals. This sets the pacifists in contradiction 
to that part of his teaching which defines what a citizen’s attitude 
should be toward his government. But more especially, it sets them in 
opposition to what Jesus taught should be the attitude of his disciples 
toward that worst and most difficult to combat of all evils, which is 
never embodied in individuals per se, but in institutions and in ecclesi- 
astical, governmental, and social systems. I avoid a similar contradic- 
tion because I recognize that a man may follow the principle of non- 
resistance in his personal and private dealings with others, and yet 
strenuously oppose evil embodied in institutions. I insist that the evil 
we are fighting when we fight Germany is the institutionalized evil of 
socialistic militarism, mighty in its power, merciless in its attacks, and 
ruthless in its victories. And I think I see in the conduct of Jesus 
abundant evidence that he himself opposed a similar institutionalized 
evil, even while preaching that the principle of non-resistance should 
guide men in their dealings with individuals. For the Sermon on the 
Mount is itself a direct attack on the institutionalized evil of legalistic 
Judaism. And I feel justified in holding that the natural assumption 
is that he would today strenuously oppose the institutionalized evil of 
socialistic militarism. 

The few political ideas of Jesus that are extant constitute positive 
evidence that he would approve our giving our whole-hearted support 
to our government in this war. Any evidence which shows that Jesus 
recognized the obligations of people to the government under which 
they lived is proof that he would recognize our obligations to our 
country today. What was Jesus’ attitude toward the functions and 
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functionaries of the Roman government? Passages have already been 
quoted showing that he, by implication at least, approved of emissaries, 
and especially of the officers and soldiers of Rome. Additional proof 
is to be found in the famous saying “Render unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s and unto God the things that are God’s.’’ Here we 
have a definite recognition of the obligation of the Jewish people to the 
Roman government. If we take this saying in connection with the 
advice to the soldiers of this government which I quoted above, we can 
justly claim that Jesus approved of the employment of armed men in 
the enforcement of the mandates of the Roman government, and that 
he considered military service to be one of the things that are Caesar’s. 
On the basis of this evidence we are justified in assuming that he 
would sanction the Christian men of America serving in the army of 
their country. The only trouble with this argument is that it cuts both 
ways, for it justifies the work of the Axis soldiers as well as the work 
of our own men. 

In my opinion, therefore, the most conclusive proof that Jesus 
Christ would be on our side fighting the German and Japanese menace 
is to be found in the fact that he taught, by the impressive example of 
his own life, that we should assiduously combat and resist evil embodied 
in institutions. At Caesarea Phillipi he told his disciples that he must 
go to Jerusalem and suffer many things at the hands of the scribes, 
chief priests, and elders, and finally be killed. And when Peter, acting 
for the moment the part of the pacifist, said: “Be it far from thee, 
Lord, this shall never be unto thee,” Jesus answered him with words 
that should be enough to silence our modern pacifists, if only they had 
ears to hear: “Get thee behind me Satan, thou art a stumblingblock 
unto me.”’ He went to Jerusalem knowing that in all probability he 
would be put to death. There his prediction that he would suffer many 
things and be killed was carried out in the tragedy of Calvary. And 
why? Because he acted the part of a pacifist, following the motto 
“Resist not him that is evil’? By no means. Because of his fearless 
opposition to the corrupt form of religion of which these scribes, chief 
priests and elders were the official representatives, because of his 
ceaseless attack upon the evil embodied in that interpretation of the 
Jewish religion of which they were the authors and for which they were 
the sponsors. It is here that the cleansing of the temple properly belongs. 
This little incident is only one of the many in which we find Jesus 
contending against the institutionalized evil of Pharisaism. The un- 
varnished truth of the matter is that Jesus Christ set his face toward 
Jerusalem, and was nailed to the cross, because he dared to withstand 
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the representatives of the adulterated form of Judaism which was 
fashionable in his day. To be sure he did not form an army. He did not 
fight against these adulterers of pure religion with the sword. But that 
was because he was but one against thousands, and he knew that he 
could only accomplish his task by another kind of opposition. That 
was because the evil which he was attacking could not be reached with 
the sword. He did use physical force in the cleansing of the temple, 
and there is implied in his advice to his disciples to sell their cloak and 
buy a sword that he even contemplated using a more drastic kind of 
force than a whip. 

Consider now the task with which we are confronted and you will 
see that America and her associates in this war stand where Jesus stood, 
except that he was one against thousands whereas we are stronger than 
our adversaries. Jesus fought the institutionalized evil of Pharisaism. 
We are called upon to fight the institutionalized evil of socialistic ag- 
gressive militarism. His purpose would have been frustrated if he had 
used the sword. Our purpose can only be achieved by the use of the 
sword. The incontrovertible proof that America is a Christian nation 
today is that she has lined herself up with Great Britain and her allies 
in subduing the institutionalized evil of German, Italian, and Japanese 
militarism. 

These militaristic systems are a merciless recrudescence of bar- 
barism, employing the knowledge of modern science to destroy the very 
civilization which produced modern science. Or, to change the figure, 
socialistic militarism is a vile and odious cancerous growth, eating into 
the very vitals of our free humanity. Confronted with such a situation 
and having abundant proof that the only remedy is war, bravely and 
steadily waged, are we not following Jesus Christ when we do what we 
can to remove this terrible cancer? He set his face toward Jerusalem, 
and died in the successful attempt to purify and to save the religion of 
his people. Are we not following him today when we attempt to re- 
affirm international law, and to establish on an unmovable foundation 
the inalienable right of every human being to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness? He drove out with a whip the despoilers of his Father’s 
house—a temple of stone. Are we not following him when we forcibly 
eject the despoilers of the fair temple of humanity ? 

In the light of what we know of the teachings and of the personal- 
ity of Jesus Christ the most probable answer to the question “What 
would his attitude toward the present war be?” is “He would be with 
us and our Allies fighting against this barbarism.” We cannot assert 
this dogmatically and with absolute certainty. But as Christians we 
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can have the blessed assurance that he is here as a spiritual wi 2 - 
sustain his followers” in their efforts to protect the a to re ca 
the helpless poor, to restrain the oppressor, to drive pi re = 
and to destroy forever the institutionalized evil embodie in se oe 
socialist Germany, fascist Italy, and the barbarous Kingdom of the 


Rising Sun. 
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CAN MODERN MAN BELIEVE IN IMMORTALITY? 
By 
Jack Finecan, Th. M., Lic. theol. 
4 be most certain fact about the future is that both we and our 













world will die. William Cullen Bryant wrote in “Thanatopsis” : 


“Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course.” 


He could take comfort in the solemn grandeur of the earth which is 
the universal tomb of men, but we are oppressed by the fact that the 
astronomical doom of earth and sun also is fixed. The sun is a dying 
star and, if no swifter catastrophe intervenes, death by cold will be the 
ultimate fate of all upon this planet. If in the manner of J. B. S. 
Haldane the human race should manage to colonize another planet or 
even another planetary system that only would postpone the inevitable 
fate. For the law of Entropy, which according to Eddington holds the 
supreme place among the laws of nature, declares that the entire 
universe like a great clock slowly is running down. Finally space will 
become empty and ““Time’s arrow will cease to point.”” In the words of 
Spengler’s comparison: “What the myth of Gotterdammerung [Twi- 
light of the Gods] signified of old, the irreligious form of it, the theory 
of Entropy, signifies to-day—zworld’s end as completion of an inwardly 
necessary evolution.” Can modern man believe in immortality? is 
therefore a question of the utmost significance, for if he cannot there 
is no escape for him or his race from the gloom of Ragnarok. 


I 


The first fact which we can establish is that most men want 
immortality. This was true as long ago as prehistoric times. Dawning 
minds might not have been expected to display an awareness of any 
vista beyond the immediacies of desire, pain, and that strange sleep 
from which their fellows did not awake. But as anciently as the 
Palaeolithic age, thought of a life after death clearly is indicated in the 
scanty remains of their burials. Living savage peoples, cultural con- 
temporaries of primitive man, rarely believe in utter extinction. One 
of the oldest epics in the world is the story of Gilgamesh which has been 
preserved on the imperishable clay tablets of Babylonia. Its theme is 
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the eternal question, which stirs the spirit of Gilgamesh as he sees his 
friend and companion die, and drives him out on a long and fruitless 
search for the secret of everlasting life. Most religions have offered 
some teaching and hope relative to immortality. The one great religion 
which has denied immortality was founded upon the profound pessi- 
mism of Gautama’s equation of existence with suffering. Hence the 
only deliverance seemed to lie in extinction, in the Nirvana which is the 
“blowing out” of the candle’s impassioned flame. But most of the 
religions cry with the Brihad-Aranyaka Upanishad, “From the unreal 
lead me to the real! From darkness lead me to light! From death lead 
me to immortality!’ 

The intuition of immortality is not a primitive vagary which must 
vanish before more sophisticated thought. It seems rather to be in- 
herent in the structure of the thinking self. We find it impossible to 
imagine our non-existence. When we envision our own death we do 
so as survivors of it. As William E. Hocking said in Thoughts on 
Death and Life, ‘The self does not contemplate nor know how to con- 
template its own extinction.’ But as he also suggests, the desire for 
immortality ordinarily is oriented primarily less towards oneself than 
towards those that are dear to us. “It takes the form of a demand that 
someone else, whose death has been witnessed, shall not have perished 
from the universe.” Thus it was that Tennyson was impelled to the 
spiritual quest which is represented in “In Memoriam’’ by the death of 
Arthur Hallam his dearest friend, who was to marry his sister. Tenny- 
son’s world collapsed, and slowly he built it again from the cry: 


“Thou wilt not leave us in the dust: 
Thou madest man, he knows not why ; 
He thinks he was not made to die; 
And thou hast made him: thou art just.” 


As Tennyson’s words suggest, the widespread intuition of immor- 
tality is not to be dismissed as infantile wish-thinking. Rather, ours is 
the kind of world where deep desires have great answers. The flower 
lifts its face to the sun, for the sun really is there. “In the spring a 
young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love,”’ and that impulse 
does not fool him, but rightly understood and disciplined leads into the 
richness of a great aspect of human life. Man searches for truth, and 
finds not a blank wall but an ever-unfolding universe which rewards 
the inquiring mind beyond anticipation. If then man “thinks he was 
not made to die,” shall we not dare to expect that a great answer will 
meet a deep hope? 
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II 


The second affirmation which we can make concerning immor- 
tality is that it ought to be. There ought to be immortality in order to 
balance the evil in the world. What about poor Lazarus, the beggar at 
the rich man’s gate, covered with sores, and clutching at crumbs? Is 
there no answer for him and all his kind? Or is the only answer the 
distant hope that thousands of years hence a wiser generation will have 
eliminated poverty? Shall the victims of evil through a thousand 
generations suffer without any hope but that their distant descendants 
will know a happier fate? We ask almost as did the Thessalonian 
Christians if all are lost save those who are fortunate enough to be alive 
when the rule of Christ is established on earth? Is it they alone who 
will see the scales of the universe incline to the side of perfect justice? 
Tennyson once remarked that if he thought that all the universe was 
doing with him was to use him, as it were, like fertilizer, to be plowed 
under to enrich the soil from which some day a good crop might come, 
he would feel that liberties had been taken with him. The soul itself 
must know the “all-reconciling Future,” else there is no reconciliation. 
As Berdyaev declares in The Meaning of History, the truly Christian 
conception must rest and does rest on nothing less than “the hope of an 
end to historical tragedy and contradiction valid for all human genera- 
tions, and of resurrection in eternal life for all who have ever lived.” 

There ought to be immortality in order not only to balance the evil 
but also to make possible the realization of the good. Kant taught us 
that the acceptance of moral obligation carries with it inseparably the 
thought of the kind of a universe in which the demands of that morality 
can be accomplished. If life should be subjected to the categorical 
imperative it must last long enough for the implications of it to be 
realized. Is our universe the kind that stimulates men to boundless 
aspirations and ruthlessly strikes them down in mid-flight? Schubert 
died at thirty-one leaving his ‘‘Unfinished Symphony.” Raphael died 
at thirty-seven, and they carried in his funeral procession one of his 
unfinished canvases. Victor Hugo wrote for more than half a century, 
trying poems, dramas, and romances, in numberless forms, with great 
success. Yet as he came to death he said, “I feel I have not said the 
thousandth part of what is in me. I shall go to work in the morning.” 
Ludwig von Beethoven was deaf during his later years and composed 
many works without being able to hear them. He said, “I shall hear in 
heaven.” It ought to be so. 

Antiochus Epiphanes desecrated the temple and forbade the observ- 
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ance of the Sabbath. Jewish martyrs died rather than give up the faith. 
Then Daniel pictured that whole series of ruthless pagan kingdoms 
under which they had suffered, Babylonian, Persian, Greek and Syrian, 
ending in destruction, while one like unto a son of man received on be- 
half of the saints of the Most High an everlasting kingdom. The proud 
Domitian insisted upon emperor worship and Christians went to exile, 
prison and death rather than call him Lord and God. The prophet saw 
the souls of them that had been slain for their testimony and heard them 
cry, “How long, O Master?’ Then he saw a glorious day when God 
“shall wipe way every tear . . . and death shall be no more; neither 
shall there be mourning, nor crying, nor pain, any more.’”’ It ought to be 
like that. 


III 


Christianity answers the hope and claim for immortality with the 
message of the resurrection. It is based upon the fact that God “‘is not 
the God of the dead but of the living.” In Jesus’ time the worldly Sad- 
ducees denied the resurrection and taught, according to Josephus, that 
“souls perish together with bodies.” They were interested, therefore, 
in pointing out all the ridiculous contradictions which could be dis- 
covered in the doctrine of the resurrection. The hypothetical case with 
which they confronted Jesus was that of a woman who had been mar- 
ried, in accordance with the husband’s-brother law of Deuteronomy, to 
seven brothers one after the other. “At the resurrection which one’s 
wife will she be?”’ Jesus answered first that their picture of eternal life 
was false and earthly. ‘After the resurrection there is no marrying or 
being married.” This seems harsh until we remember, for example, the 
voluptuous paradise of Mohammed whose chief attraction according 
to sura 55 of the Koran was “beauteous damsels . . . having com- 
plexions like rubies and pearls.” Having refused to debate the details 
of the after-life as if measurable by earthly standards, Jesus took the 
Sadducees’ own method of proof at its face-value and declared the Old 
Testament to show that there is a resurrection. In Exodus it is written, 
“IT am the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob.” “He is not the God of 
the dead but of the living!’ We may not seek truth by rabbinic 
exegesis, but we believe in the heavenly Father of Jesus, who cares for 
every individual person as of infinite worth. We believe that he is 
the loving God of living persons. 

Christianity’s message is based further upon the fact that Jesus 
brought life in abundance. “I came that they may have life, and may 
have it abundantly.”’ It is the measured and profound conviction of the 
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author of the fourth gospel that in the way Jesus lived we have seen 
the quality of eternal life. Then he died, calmly, steadfastly, not flee- 
ing from that untimely death which was the Father’s will. If Luke is 
correct, as he died he called upon the Father, quoting a line from a 
Psalm, “Into thy hand I commend my spirit.’’ Doubtless that was the 
way it was, for the first Christian martyr echoed the words in his 
death. Thereupon was raised the question in its most crucial form— 
Is the universe indifferent, or on the side of those who killed him, or on 
the side of Jesus? The answer, as far as history can take us, is that the 
death of Jesus plunged his followers into hopeless despair. The move- 
ment was ended. But soon thereafter they became convinced that he 
had risen from the dead and had appeared unto them. The Christian 
movement was launched in world-conquering power. Hans Lietzmann 
says in his Geschichte der alten Kirche: 


“The decision concerning the true nature of the experience which 
is known as the resurrection of Jesus, the influence of which in the 
history of the world is immeasurable, is not to be reached in the realm 
of the historical search for facts, but at the place where the soul of man 
touches the eternal.” 


At that place we join the faith of his first followers, ““Death could 
not hold him.” Hence emerges the Pauline philosophy of history. All 
history is summed up in two figures of universal significance. Adam is 
the symbol of all disobedience to God and consequent separation from 
the source of life. Christ is the summation of all obedience to God with 
consequent victorious life. ‘As in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall 
all be made alive.” 

Finally, Christianity’s message convinces because Christians live 
triumphantly by it. The followers of Jesus have not only out-lived but 
also out-died the rest of the world. Beneath Rome extend an estimated 
500 miles of subterranean passages, the burial place of six million early 
Christians. Some were martyrs, most had lived under the sign of the 
cross. But are those tall narrow tunnels and little rooms honey- 
combed with graves, shrouded in an atmosphere of gloom? No! 
Rather, paintings shine on their walls. Here is a shepherd carrying a 
lamb upon his shoulders, as is done in the orient until today. Later 
liturgies have preserved the thought that led to painting this figure 
above the graves: “Lord, let this one who has fallen asleep be carried 
home on the shoulders of the Good Shepherd.” Inscriptions still are 
legible. They can be appreciated only by contrast with contemporaneous 
epitaphs of the pagan world, among which we read: “Farewell 
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99 66 


Now my 


forever ;” “I was not, I became; I am not and I care not; 
little play is ended, soon shall yours be; good-bye and applaud.” But 
the Christians have written: “In peace;” “In Christ ;” “Weep not, my 
child; death is not eternal ;” ‘“‘He is not dead but lives above the stars.” 
Kagawa wrote truly, “Since the religion of Jesus Christ has spread, 
the inscriptions on tombstones have changed.” 

Robert Browning had rejected the shadow of death with the cry, 
‘Never say to me, I am dead.” When the great poet’s funeral was held 
in Westminister Abbey, Sir Edward Burne-Jones attended and did 
not like it. He knew Browning and he thought the service too dead, 
with no victory in it. He wrote, “I would have given something for a 
banner or two, and much I would have given if a chorister had come out 
of the triforium and rent the air with a trumpet.” That is the way 
Christian faith feels about death! 
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MILTON AND THE SCRIPTURES 
By 
Ivar Lou Myur, Ph. D. 


OHN MILTON’S life covers that span of history when the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples were electrified by the appearance of the new 
King James version of the Bible. Though not dependent himself 

upon an English translation (for Milton was at home in all major 
languages including Italian, Greek, Hebrew, and perhaps Old English), 
he wrote for that age with the expressed purpose of interpreting the 
significance of this master-piece of English prose and encouraging his 
people to appreciate it. Some one has said that “Paradise Lost” is an 
invitation to read and reread the Bible. Certainly many an Old and 
New Testament passage perhaps unnoticed acquires force and meaning 
when we return to it from Milton’s poetic interpretation. We have 
confidence in Milton, for we know he was not only a great poet but also 
a profound scholar. The fact that the Bible furnished him his primary 
source of literary material enhanced his trustworthiness in his own age, 
the seventeenth century, for it, like this one, was fraught with doubts 
accruing from the grand strides of science. 

His style was largely influenced by the sonorously rhythmic and 
lofty style of the King James version of the Bible. The statement of the 
theme of his great epic illustrates the deep prophetic overtones apparent 
in almost any passage chosen at random: 


“Of Man’s First Disobedience, and the Fruit 
Of that Forbidden Tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought Death into the World, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful Seat, 
Sing Heav’nly Muse.” 

Allusiveness, chiefly to the Bible, is a distinctive feature of his 
style. Milton made use of a rich storehouse of learning, and he assumed 
(perhaps unwisely for modern readers) that this material was also at 
the command of all readers. So he loaded his verse with the ore of 
myth and legend, historical, literary, and scientific, but chiefly Biblical 
and classical literature. Biblical allusion constitutes a kind of current 
coin of expression wherewith to convey a meaning rich in poetic and 
cultural suggestion. So Milton’s writings appeal to an ordered and 
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abundant store of knowledge on the part of his readers. All of this, 
strange to say, is accomplished without a diminution of poetic 
effect. Every Biblical allusion fulfills the requirements of majestic 
poetry. Of Samson he writes in his characteristic poetry : 


“He speaks, let us draw nigh. Matchless in might, 
The glory late of Jsrael, now the grief ; 
We come thy friends and neighbours not unknown 
From Ashtaol and Zora’s fruitful Vale 
To visit or bewail thee, or if better, 
Counsel or Consolation we may bring, 
Salve to thy Sores, apt words have power to swage 
The tumors of a troubled mind, 
And are as Balm to fester’d wounds.” 


Milton clearly distinguished between the various sources of any 
legend he used, and he always gave precedence to the Bible. He con- 
sidered Biblical sources authoritative in a unique way. Other sources 
had weight in his mind in proportion to their antiquity, except that 
Jewish and Christian writers would be preferred to pagan as standing 
nearer the fountain head of truth. Such materials, even when mani- 
festly fictitious, had a kind of legendary authenticity, and Milton in- 
variably preferred their detail to his own invention, and he preferred it 
also to more modern elaborations. There were the canonical books of 
the Bible first. Then came the Apocrypha, which was entitled to only 
a slightly diminished prestige. The Book of Enoch, for instance, 
furnished Milton a statement about the fall of the angels, and from it 
he derived at least the name of Satan’s standard-bearer, Azazael. The 
Book of Tobit suggested Raphael as a helpful guide and companion to 
Adam; so Raphael (“Paradise Lost,” V, 220-222.) comes down from 
God as a genial messenger to Adam in his innocence. 

But Milton looked upon the church fathers in a different light. He 
knew them well—all of them. In estimating their value to modern life, 
Milton said that the ancientest and best of the fathers disclaimed all 
sufficiency in themselves that men should rely on, but sent all students 
to the scriptures as all-sufficient. They referred every decision of a 
controversy to the scriptures, as all-sufficient to direct, to resolve, and 
to determine. Ignatius was cited as an example, for, taking his leave of 
the Asian churches when he went to martyrdom, he exhorted his fol- 
lowers to adhere closely to the written doctrine of the apostles. Milton, 
like the best church fathers, considered it wrong to prefer human tradi- 
tion before divine ordinance. Now he would not have us forget that 
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there are likely to be many opinions in the fathers that have no ground 
in scriptures, and that so much the less must they be followed. 

But for the scriptures Milton had the most unyielding respect 
always. Why? First, because of their simplicity and brightness. There 
are some books, Milton thought, especially some places in those books, 
that remain clouded ; but always that which is fundamental is most easy ; 
“and that which is most difficult, so far expounds itself ever, as to tell 
us how little it imports our saving knowledge.” To use the argument 
of the obscurity of the scriptures against them “is a mere suggestion of 
the devil to dissuade men from reading . . ., and casts an aspersion of 
dishonor both upon the mercy, truth, and wisdom of God.” 


“We count it no gentleness or fair dealing in men of power amongst 
us, to require strict and punctual obedience, and yet give out all his com- 
mands ambiguous and obscure: we should think he had a plot upon us; 
certainly such commands were no commands, but snares. The very 
essence of truth is plainness and brightness. The darkness and crooked- 
ness is our own. The wisdom of God created understanding, fit and 
proportionable to truth, the object and end of it, as the eye to the thing 
visible. If our understanding have a film of ignorance over it, or be 
blear with gazing on other false glitterings, what is that to truth? If 
we will but purge with sovereign eyesalve that intellectual ray which 
God planted in us, then we would believe the scriptures protesting their 
own plainness and perspicuity, calling to them to be instructed, not only 
the wise and learned, but the simple, the poor, the babes, foretelling an 
extraordinary effusion of God’s spirit upon every age and sex, attribut- 
ing to all men, and requiring from them the ability of searching, trying, 
examining all things, and by the Spirit discerning that which is good; 
and as the scriptures themselves pronounce their own plainness, so do 
the fathers testify of them.” 


Milton’s interest in the Reformation is seen in his enthusiasm for 
a return to the authority of the scriptures. The adversaries of the Re- 
formation, Milton considered, fear the plain field of the scriptures; 
“the chase is too hot; they seek the dark, the busy, the tangled forest, 
they must imbosk: they feel themselves struck in the transparent 
streams of divine truth ; they would plunge, and tumble, and think to lie 
hid in the foul weeds and muddy waters, where no plummet can reach 
the bottom.”” But the Reformers should urge only the gospel, “and hold 
it ever in their faces like a mirror of diamond, till it dazzle and pierce 
their misty eyeballs.” 

In summing up the benefits of the Reformation to society, in 
“Of Reformation in England, and the Causes that Hitherto Have 
Hindered It,” Milton expressed his reverence for the Bible as the guide 
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to a new light. With the Reformation, he said, through the black and 
settled night of ignorance and antichristian tyranny joy returned to the 
world. 


“Then was the sacred Bible sought out of the dusty corners where 
profane falsehood and neglect had thrown it, the schools opened, divine 
and human learning raked out of the embers of forgotten tongues, the 
princes and cities trooping apace to the new erected banner of salvation; 
the martyrs, with the unresistible might of weakness, shaking the 
powers of darkness, and scorning the fiery rage of the old red dragon.” 


Let us notice how Milton used the scriptures in his writing. In 
his divorce tracts he attempted to reconcile his views with scriptural 
teaching. He explained, for instance, Christ’s answer to the Phari- 
sees—‘‘Moses, because of the hardness of your hearts, suffered you to 
put away your wives’—as meaning that Moses’ law was grave and 
prudent, full of moral equity, worthy of Christ’s approval. But the 
Pharisees, in interpreting “uncleanness’ to mean every cause of dis- 
satisfaction, however trivial, explained it to suit their own purposes. 
Moses preferred to allow them in the hardness of their hearts so to 
abuse his doctrine “‘rather than that good men should lose their just and 
lawful privilege of remedy.” Jesus does not intend to rescind the 
Mosaic law or to limit “uncleanness” to adultery but to administer a 
rebuke to the hypocritical Pharisees. 

His use of scripture in “Paradise Lost” can be touched upon only 
lightly. He bases the fall of man upon the account in Genesis II, the 
war in Heaven and the fall of Satan (the Dragon) upon the account in 
Revelation XII. Scripture is used richly for allusion, and many sub- 
sidiary elements of the story are taken directly from the Bible. Thus 
the names and characters of the demons in Book I largely are drawn 
from the Old Testament. The allegory of Sin and Death in Book II is 
an elaboration of James I, 15. The whole account of the creation in 
Book VI is built upon the first chapter of Genesis. The prophecy of 
Michael in Books XI and XII is but a resume of the Old and New 
Testament account of the Hebrews. For numerous details the Bible 
furnished Milton his material. Witness the description of the chariot of 
the Eternal Deity in Book VI, 749 ff., a mosaic from the first chapter 
of Ezekiel. The passages are supposed to be recognized by Milton's 
readers. Thus they put one’s familiarity with the scriptures to a severe 
test. 

It is interesting to notice that the other two major poetic works of 
Milton are also based upon Biblical literature. In “Paradise Regained” 
Milton chose the account of the temptations of Christ according to the 
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book of Luke rather than Matthew. The entire life of Christ is given 
in this epic, either in retrospect or by implication. In “Samson 
Agonistes,’’ Milton’s great tragedy, his poetic imagination plays upon 
the story of Samson as it is given in the Old Testament. A remarkable 
fact is that Milton remained true to the authority of the scriptures in 
every instance. His imagination played upon the whole, but originality 
is seen mainly in his arrangement and subtle creativeness of details; 
in the essentials, as in Book X of “Paradise Lost,’’ where the account of 
the judgment proceeds in strict accord with the scriptural narrative in 
Genesis III without the omission of a single detail, Milton was un- 
waveringly scriptural. Is not Milton a good precedent for us to follow 
in our bewildered age when the Bible is taken for granted? At least we 
may gain something by following up his allusions and making sure 
that we can read Milton today. Surely the seventeenth century should 
not surpass us in a knowledge of our Bible. 











A LETTER TO GREAT BRITAIN FROM SWITZERLAND 


(The news magazine Time scored a scoop in its issue of September 8, 1941, when 
it published excerpts from a letter of Karl Barth to England in which the German 
theologian denounced the Nazis unmercifully and urged the English to use every 
endeavor to overthrow them. The text of this communication has been published in 
various forms and there does not appear to be absolute uniformity with regard to 
its contents. The version which follows is the best we have been able to secure. 
We present it to our readers because we believe that it is a document of epochal 
importance in the present emergency, and that it will be worth preserving in the years 
to come. . . . The Editors.) 


Dear Christian Brethren in Great Britain: 


FE. CHRISTIANS in all lands find ourselves, as far as this 

war is concerned, in a situation strikingly different from any- 

thing that we experienced twenty-five years ago: that is to 
say, different in so far as we do not just accept this war as a necessary 
evil, but that we approve it as a righteous war, which God does not 
simply allow, but which He commands us to wage. And we hold this to 
be so in spite of the fact that it is not less terrible, and indeed may be 
much more terrible, than the last war. 

In spite of this, we cannot resist the necessity of giving a different 
answer to what is today a different question. We do not exclude the 
possibility that the well-known arguments of Christian pacifism, which 
twenty-five years ago we either made our own or which at any rate 
deeply disturbed us, may later, in a different situation and in a different 
form, once again bring us under their power. 

This war is being fought for a cause which is worthy to be de- 
fended by all the means in our power—even by war. Further, this 
cause could no longer be defended by any other means than by war. 
Theoretically both governments and peoples could always settle their 
national, territorial, economic and strategic aspirations and claims by 
other than military action; and probably most of the wars which in the 
past have been waged for such reasons were not necessary—the war 
of 1914-18 included. But the war which was declared in September, 
1939, is not being waged about such things, and it could not therefore 
be avoided. It is this that renders the pacifist argument unrealistic. 
People have made much of the various mistakes which after the last 
war—in the peace treaties, and in the following decade—were com- 
mitted by the then victors, mistakes which have made this new wat 
possible. 

But we can maintain no more than that these mistakes made this 
war possible. They did not make it necessary. They did not bring it 
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about automatically. They were not of the kind that could be corrected 
only by the sword. Admittedly the victors of 1914-18 were astonish- 
ingly slow to correct them. But we must not overlook the fact that dur- 
ing those years they were equally slow in consolidating the predominant 
position which they had won in 1918. 

There are no grounds whatsoever for accusing them of striving 
to bring about another war in order to maintain and perpetuate the 
results of the mistakes which had been made. On the contrary, this 
new war was finally declared only after many years of continued 
hesitation and evasion, in order to check a movement which was alleged 
to be an attempt to put right the mistakes which had been made in 
previous years, but which was actually—and still is—a threat ten times 
worse than all those mistakes put together. 

This threat was the attempt of Adolf Hitler to force his “New 
Order” on Central Europe today, on the whole of Europe tomorrow, 
and on the whole world the day after tomorrow. The essence of this 
‘“‘New Order” is the assertion of the sovereignty of the German race 
and State, which in practice is that of the German “Fiihrer.”’ Its estab- 
lishment is to be achieved by the whole might of Germany’s military 
power, which is impelled by the force of a heathenish religion of blood, 
despotism and war. This enterprise was met by toleration and yet more 
toleration, in a desire to atone (actually in a very unchristian way!) 
for past mistakes. 

It is not true that in this war the West wants to subjugate the East, 
or the “senile” nations the “youthful” nations, or the “haves’’ the 
“have-nots,” or the Capitalists the Socialists. The imperialistic-militar- 
istic demon would have acted somewhat differently from the men who 
were so slow to make up their minds to enter on this war, and only at 
long last took their decision. 

Since this is so, we Christians cannot say “No” nor “Yes and No” 
to this war; we can only say “Yes.” We must postpone our objection to 
war as such to some future date, when it may once again have some 
reality. We must not evade our responsibility for seeing that this war 
is waged, and waged ardently. 

Whoever today is for Hitler, or is not against him, or is even not 
wholeheartedly against him, deserves to receive by the will of God 
through “the Revolution of Nihilism” his due reward. That is the 
very reason why France—and, first of all, unhappy Germany her- 
self— have fallen a prey to Hitler’s movement. On the other hand, it 
is the clear will of God that we should recognize the true nature and 
power of the movement, in order to combat it with all our strength. The 
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obedience of the Christian to the clear will of God compels him to sup- 
port this war. 

Can we say this with such certainty? We Christians must say it 
with such certainty for this reason: the world in which we live is the 
place where Jesus Christ rose from the dead, and the present age is the 
time of God’s long-suffering until the day when the same Jesus Christ 
shall come again in His glory. The world is not some sinister wilderness 
where fate or chance holds sway, or where all sorts of “principalities 
and powers” run riot unrestrained and rage about unchecked. For just 
as Christ, according to the teaching of the whole of the New Testament, 
has already borne away sin and destroyed death, so also has He already 
(according to Col. 2:15) completely disarmed those “principalities and 
powers,” and made a spectacle of them in His own triumph, in order 
finally to tread them down under His feet on the day of His coming 
again (I Cor. 15:15). It is only as shadows without real substance and 
power that they can still beset us. We Christians, of all men, have no 
right whatsoever to fear and respect them or to resign ourselves to the 
fact that they are spreading throughout the world as though they know 
neither bounds nor lord. We should be slighting the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ and denying His reign on the right hand of the Father, if 
we forgot that the world in which we live is already consecrated, and if 
we did not, for Christ’s sake, come to. grips spiritedly and resolutely 
with these evil spirits. 

That an enterprise such as this ought to be resisted by political 
power using military methods is no new theory, devised merely to suit 
the present situation. It is precisely Christian thought which insists 
that resistance should be offered, and it is the Christians themselves 
who must not withhold their support. This implies, again according to 
the New Testament, that God has instituted for us Christians not only 
the Church, to build us up in Faith, Love and Hope, but also the political 
Hierarchy, the State (for us, and also for the rest of the world), to 
testify to the Kingly Rule of Christ. Paul called the State in the most 
solemn way a “Minister of God” (Rom. 13:4, 6). He exhorted the 
Christians most emphatically to fit themselves into its framework and 
to pray for its good estate “that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life 
in all godliness and honesty” (I Tim. 2:1). 

According to Romans 13:1-7 and I Peter 2:13-17, the task of the 
State is this: to discriminate between Right and Wrong in the lives 
of all men and to set certain bounds for their conduct. The State must 
keep constant watch on these bounds, and constantly defend them, first 
of all on behalf of everybody, since the life of all requires such bounds, 
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and then, if necessary, against anybody who may be so arrogant as to 
break them. The State bears the sword in order to fulfil this very 
function. The State would lose all meaning and would be failing in its 
duty as an appointed minister of God, if it failed to defend the bounds 
between Right and Wrong by the threat, and by the actual use, of the 
sword, 

When the British Government declared war on Adolf Hitler’s 
Germany in the autumn of 1939, it acted as the Government of a 
righteous State according to Christian standards. Since this is so, there 
is but one decision left. The cause which is at stake in this war is our 
own cause, and we Christians first and foremost must make our own 
the anxieties, the hardships and the hopes which this war demands of 
all men. The Christians who do not realize that they must take part 
unreservedly in this war must have slept over their Bibles as well as 
over their newspapers. 

You may have been struck by the fact that the ultimate reason 
which I put forward for the necessity of resisting Hitler was simply 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ. But I have been struck, on my side, 
by the fact that in your pronouncements various other conceptions have 
been put forward as primary and ultimate reasons—such as “Western 
civilization,” “the liberty of the individual,” “freedom of knowledge,” 
“the infinite value of the human personality,” “the brotherhood of 
men,’ “‘social justice,” etc. There is no need for me to assure you that 
the terms you use have a very positive meaning for me also. 

But I doubt whether I can admit that those conceptions do really 
describe the grounds upon which we Christians must decide on our 
Christian attitude to the war. These conceptions are concerned with 
principles which might also be those of a pious Hindu, Buddhist or 
Atheist ; and that, however beautiful and fruitful they may be, they do 
not touch at all on the peculiarly Christian truths on which the Church 
is founded. Do those conceptions sufficiently indicate the distance be- 
tween us and Hitler? Must we not make the gulf much wider? Ought 
not our opposition to him to be genuinely Christian? Our resistance 
to Hitler will be built on a really sure foundation only when we resist 
him unequivocally in the name of peculiarly Christian truth, un- 
equivocally in the name of Jesus Christ. 

There is no need for me to hide from you my personal conviction 
that in the end Great Britain will be successful in the present war. I 
cannot venture to prophesy when, where and how Great Britain will 
conquer. But that she will conquer I am sure, because I have ultimately 
more confidence in British toughness than in German energy, and 
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because ultimately I ascribe greater historical weight to the better cause, 
for which the British Empire has made itself responsible, than to the 
evil and fundamentally fantastic cause of Adolf Hitler. 

But our citizenship is today and always in heaven. For this very 
reason, we can and we shall today and always be of good cheer and 
firmly resolved in our attitude towards the earthly political order, 
which is the burning issue of our time. 

I greet you cordially in the fellowship of a common Faith and 


Purpose. 


Yours, 
KARL BARTH 


Basle, April, 1941 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF DISCIPLES 
OF CHRIST 


By 
W. A. SHULLENBERGER, D. D. 


HIS article relative to the International Convention of Disciples 

of Christ is submitted in response to an invitation by the editor 

of THE SHANE QuaRTERLY. It is an interpretation and effort 
at exposition on the part of the writer, and is not intended to be either 
argumentative or contentious. Neither does it propose to engross itself 
with what is technical. In the days of its preparation, consideration, and 
adoption, the framework of the International Convention was the pro- 
duct of joint work entered into by sincere persons who might be said to 
“belong’’ severally to the various groups always found in every 
Christian Communion; viz, conservative, middle-of-the-road, and 
liberal. The hope so freely stated by the group that laid the foundations 
for the International Convention was that there might be brought into 
being a constitution that would provide for an orderly annual assembly 
to give expression to a fellowship that would be simple, orderly, and 
constructive. Anything that could be regarded as restrictive, arbitrary, 
or compulsory was thrust out of consideration as having no place in the 
final draft. So let us say that, true to the history of the adoption and 
continuance of the Constitution of the International Convention, it 
was an instrument tugged into being from the hearts of our people. 
Nothing of its inception or purpose is foreign to the genius and spirit 
of the Disciples of Christ. 

If the concern corporate in the Constitution of the International 
Convention be kindred to anything embodied in words, it is more of a 
piece with wise utterances of Alexander Campbell than with anything 
else. Our reference is to this statement in the Millenial Harbinger of 
1842, pages 59-64: 


_ “T cannot conceive of a kingdom without a constitution, an organi- 
zation, a joint and common interest, and a constant cooperation in 
reference to its self-preservation and comfortable existence. If Christ 
have a kingdom on this earth, it must be a community organized, united 
in common interest, in harmonious concert and conservative of its own 
integrity and cooperation. . . . The New Testament itself teaches 
both by precept and example the necessity of united and concerted 
action in the advancement of the Kingdom of God. . . . It inculcates 
the necessity of cooperation and specifies instances. . . . It allows 
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no persons to send themselves, or to ordain themselves to office, but 
everywhere intimates the necessity of choice, selection, mission and 
ordination. . . . I lay it down as a maxim not to be questioned that 
where there is a Christian communion of any sort, special or common, 
there must be an amenability of the participants to some common 
tribunal and a mutual responsibility to watch over and nourish and 


comfort one another.”’ 


And further, let it be said that the Constitution under which the 
International Convention operates was not devised nor submitted by 
agencies, but by free and unattached persons. Historically, it was 
designed to replace the old order under which the various agencies 
(instruments themselves of our people) set up the convention, having 
prepared the program, with the present method wherein and whereby 
chosen representatives of the Disciples assume charge of the Con- 
vention, requesting the agencies to participate in the program thereof, 
and to submit their reports thereto. 

For the sake of brevity and clarity let us break down the com- 
pact body of the Constitution and discuss it under these heads: purpose, 
objective, membership, constituent elements, orderly procedure, and 
provisions for such changes as might add to its effectiveness in the 
furtherance of the very principles for which a free church inevitably 


will stand. 
PURPOSE 


Oftentimes much more is gained by the privilege of reading for 
one’s self than to have another seek to retell what the second party to a 
desired understanding may never have seen. In my own library I have 
had for many years a highly prized set of books, The Library Of 
Original Sources. In many respects it is more serviceable than an 
encyclopedia. Instead of being told you read original manuscripts for 
yourself. In the absence of any better method of procedure, I offer to 
our readers the original. As follows, is the preamble to the Constitution 


of the International Convention: 


“Whereas, There is a widespread feeling among Disciples of 
Christ that a closer co-operation among their various missionary, edu- 
cational, benevolent, and other agencies, and a more general fellowship 
in their common efforts for the extension of the Kingdom of God in 
the world, would result in greater efficiency ; 

“Therefore, We, members of Churches of Disciples of Christ in 
convention assembled, reaffirming our steadfast adherence to the 
independence and autonomy of the local churches and disavowing any 
control over our congregations or missionary, educational, and benevo- 
lent agencies, other than that which is advisory, and inviting the fel- 
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lowship of all our brethren in the accomplishment of these ends, do 
hereby adopt the following CONSTITUTION.” 


It will be noted that fellowship, co-operation and autonomy are 
specifically set forth. Participation in the International Convention is 
based upon the inviolability of the “independence and autonomy of the 
local church,” and even beyond that upon the inviolability of the in- 
dividual member. There is no “the” before “Disciples of Christ’’ in the 
Constitution. 

OBJECTIVE 


Equally unambiguous and clear are the objectives sought. Pre- 
sumably, it was thought by all who participated in the preparation and 
adoption of the Constitution that if “fellowship” and “co-operation” 
were primary and realizable, such virtues would not be only potential, 
but would manifest themselves in the actual. Hence was it further 
submitted in the Constitution that : 


“The objects of this Convention shall be to promote cooperation, 
economy, and efficiency among the various general agencies of the 
brotherhood ; to afford facilities for auditing their accounts ; to obtain 
a substantial representation of the membership of Churches of Disciples 
of Christ in an annual assembly which shall consider all reports sub- 
mitted to it and be advisory to our missionary, educational and phil- 
anthropic interests; and in all legitimate ways to promote a closer 
friendship in the Kingdom of God.” 


MEMBERSHIP 


As to the question of who is, or may be, a member of the Inter- 
national Convention, it would appear the provision therefore is about as 
democratic as any free Churchman could desire. It is recited briefly 
and explicity as follows: 


“The Annual Assembly shall be composed of all members of 
Churches of Disciples of Christ who shall attend and pay the enroll- 
ment fee, whether appointed by congregations or representing them- 
selves only. Voting shall be viva voce, except that, in case of a doubtful 
result, a standing vote may be called for. All members of Churches of 
Disciples of Christ shall be entitled to admission to all public sessions 
of the Convention on condition that enough seating space has first 
been reserved for those who have paid the registration fee.” 


CONSTITUENT ELEMENTS AND CONVENTION ACTION 
For the efficient accomplishment of the tasks the International 


Convention delegates to itself, the so-called machinery of the Conven- 
tion is simple and yet sufficiently inclusive to assure competent con- 
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sideration, correlation and action on pertinent matters of business. 
Perhaps the insertion just here of two paragraphs on the subject of 
“Committees’’ will suffice: 


“Section 1. Executive Committee. Between annual meetings, the 
management shall be vested in an Executive Committee of fifteen 
members, the terms of five of whom shall expire each year. Through 
sub-committees or otherwise, it shall be the duty of the Executive Com- 
mittee to act in an auditing and advisory capacity with the various mis- 
sionary, educational and benevolent boards, and to co-operate with 
such boards in preparing the programs and all arrangements for the 
holding of the next annual assembly, and in presenting thereto, for 
approval and recommendation to the churches a proposed missionary, 
educational and benevolent estimate and apportionment for the succeed- 
ing year, and a proposed time and place for holding the ensuing annual 
assembly. No member of the Executive Committee shall be an officer 
of the Convention, but the president, the three Vice-Presidents, and the 
General Secretary shall be ex-officio members. 

“Section 2. Committee on Recommendations. Throughout the 
annual assembly there shall sit from day to day, with power to appoint 
sub-committees, a Committee on Recommendations, which shall receive 
such reports of the various general agencies as may be submitted to it 
by the Convention; shall analyze and scrutinize such reports ; shall make 
such recommendations regarding said boards as it deems wise; and shall 
submit the same to the Convention. To such committee all resolutions 
and other business shall be referred without debate. It is ordered, how- 
ever, that no resolution or matter of business, except matters of emer- 
gency, shall be considered by the International Convention unless it 
has been presented to the Convention in time to reach the Committee 
on Recommendations at least twenty-four hours before the last business 
session of the Convention is scheduled to begin. The presiding officer 
shall rule whether the resolution proposed is an emergency resolution or 
not. It shall report at each daily business session of the Convention; 
and each item of business so reported shall be approved or disapproved, 
or recommitted to it by the Convention to be revised and again reported. 
The Committee on Recommendations shall be annually constituted of 
members of Churches of Disciples of Christ who shall possess good 
business qualifications and be actively interested in the various agencies 
of the brotherhood, but not in their employ. It shall be composed of 
those chosen by the several State or Provincial Missionary Societies or 
Conventions where one or more States or Provinces may be affiliated 
in such District organizations, as follows: 

“(a) Three members for each State, Province or District regard- 
less of the number of members of Churches of Disciples of Christ 
within such territory, one member to be elected each year. 

“(b) Three additional members for each twenty-five thousand or 
final major fraction thereof of church membership above the first 
thirteen thousand within such territory, with the understanding that 
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all States having above fifty thousand members shall have nine repre- 
sentatives. In each case, one-third of the representatives are to be 
elected each year. 

“(c) The members of the Executive Committee shall also be ex- 
officio members of the Committee on Recommendations. 

“(d) The Committee on Recommendations may fill vacancies in 
its own membership.” 


ORDERLY PROCEDURE 


Aside from the provision relating to the quotas deriving from each 
state, province, district or territory wherein there are Disciples of 
Christ to membership on the Committee of Recommendations, there are 
two other brief citations from the Constitution bearing on procedure. 
One indicating other Committees than these heretofore referred to; the 
other relative to admittance to or discontinuance from participation in 
the International Convention as a right of affiliated agencies. These, 
too, we now set forth: 


“Other Committees. Subject to the confirmation by the Conven- 
tion, the President shall appoint four committees of five members each, 
namely a committee to nominate officers and executive committeemen 
for election by the Convention; a committee on remembrance to pre- 
sent to the Convention a memorial report ; a committee on publicity to 
see that adequate reports of the Convention are published to the world ; 
and a committee on fraternal relations to convey, by messenger or 
otherwise, to other general religious conventions, fraternal greetings 
and hope for Christian union. He may appoint special committees as 
the need arises. 

“On its application being presented to the Convention and same 
being favorably reported by the Committee on Recommendations and 
approved by a two-thirds vote of the Convention, any general brother- 
hood missionary, educational, or philanthropic organization may be- 
come a cooperating organization under the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, provided it will agree to insert in its Constitution or By-Laws a 
provision to submit its reports to the Convention and to hold its books, 
accounts, and all its records open to inspection of the Committee on 
Recommendations or of the Executive Committee of the Convention 
between annual meetings of the Convention whenever such inspection 
is desired either by the Convention or by either of these committees. 
The Convention will in every way within its power, under its Constitu- 
tion, aid in promoting the work of its co-operating organizations. 
Co-operation between the Convention and a co-operating organization 
may be terminated at the expiration of one year after written notice of 
— to terminate such cooperation shall have been given by one or 

e other.” - 
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AMENDMENTS 


With the insertion of the next quotation from the Constitution, 
the reader will have had under his perusal the entire body of the Con- 
stitution with the exception of the paragraph relating to the officers 
of the Convention, which recites that they shall perform duties uni- 
versally recognized as appertaining to such offices. 


“This Constitution may be altered or amended by a two-thirds ; 
vote of those present and voting at any annual assembly, provided 
notice thereof shall have been given in writing at the previous annual 
meeting, by the Executive Committee, or by not less than fifteen I 
members.” ( 
As president of the International Convention for the year 1941- ° 
1942, I submit this effort toward more general information with the . 
hope it may be helpful and clarifying. I also register my conviction that ( 
it sustains the traditional Disciple freedom and, at the same time, f 
provides for consistent action. I 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN CHRISTIAN CONVENTION 
By 
DEAN E. WALKER, M. A. 


HREE words—preaching, unity, and freedom—have always 

signaled attention to Disciples. The movement to restore to the 

Church its original message and mission won its influence by the 
preaching of a rational program of conversion, by the plea for unity of 
Christians in the catholic elements of the faith, and by mutual con- 
cession of liberty in all else. Conventions of various sorts have been 
called at various times as instruments to further the work of the 
Churches committed to the movement. None of these gatherings con- 
form to the pattern of ecclesiastical authority as conceived generally by 
Protestant or Catholic denominational organizations. It is a cardinal 
principle among Disciples that crystallization into a single social ex- 
pression hinders the ultimate realization of the ideals deriving from our 
Lord. Nevertheless, associations looking toward the discharge of 
missionary, educational, benevolent, and other obligations of the Chris- 
tian profession, are recognized as expedient. Conventions designed to 
promote such work are similarly proper. Beyond the immediate role of 
such meetings, however, the need of some Convention appeared some- 
thing over a decade ago, the sole purpose of which gathering would be 
that of emphasis upon the ideals which had called forth and sustained 
this people known commonly as Christians or Disciples. The North 
American Convention is the result. 

Quite naturally, this Convention is first of all an expression of the 
fellowship of preaching. Disciples know that the office of preaching 
reaches back into the beginnings of revelation. They know that they 
are themselves, individually and collectively, born of the Word im- 
planted by preaching. They know the high place assigned in Holy Writ 
to the “foolishness of preaching.’”’ Among such people it is essentially 
right that a Convention be dedicated to the exaltation of the Word. 

Preaching is the comradeship of the Great Commission. It is of 
the essence of making disciples, it is the preface to their baptism, it is 
the primary means of teaching them all things commanded by the 
Lord. The maintenance of preaching thus becomes a primary obliga- 
tion of the Church. This duty rests not on some particular caste within 
the Church, but upon the whole fraternity. So Paul reminds the Cor- 
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inthians of the Lord’s ordination. The fellowship of preaching is thus 
a privilege not only among those who speak the Word, but also among 
those who hear. He preaches who builds a pulpit. He likewise preaches 
who makes a preacher. He preaches who creates an occasion of preach- 
ing, and he who exalts the office, and he who encourages a preacher, 
and he who gathers an audience—they all preach. And a Convention 
meeting without the pressure of ways and means for the promotion of 
organizations may, under the compulsion of Christ’s commission, 
serve this fellowship in the preaching of the Gospel. 

Again let it be said that this emphasis on preaching is by no means 
unappreciative of Christian activism. But it is the purpose of the Con- 
vention to recognize that back of all activity in the promotion of the 
Gospel and of the fruits of the Gospel, there lies the Gospel itself. We 
assume too much in these days—or have until quite recently. We incline 
to regard a man who is born in a Christian family or one who does 
business on “Christian principles” as if he were a Christian. We are 
likely to think of Christianity in terms of organization and of work 
qualifying either in terms of the faith. The Church may become so 
engrossed in activity and organization, or, in another aspect, so 
absorbed in the creation of social order, as to lose her sense of mission 
as trustee and interpreter of the given Word. As Jesus distinguished 
between the prophet and the civil judge, and as His Apostles dif- 
ferentiated Church and Government, so His people today must direct 
themselves to the eternal Word of which the Church is the vehicle of 
transmission rather than the instrument of execution. Jesus, His 
Apostles, and His Church now, were all interested in doing. But back 
of the deed is to be knowledge; and knowledge is of the Word; and 
preaching is speaking that Word. And, as we have said above, the 
whole Church, in one sense, is the fellowship of preaching. 

The high place of preaching among Disciples may be more fully 
appreciated in the realization that they have staked all upon an informed 
church membership comprised of those who have voluntarily and in- 
telligently given themselves to Christ. Disciples do not condition church 
membership upon memorization—however valuable catechetical in- 
struction may be for some purposes—nor upon theological perception— 
however good this may be in its place—nor upon emotional stress— 
however desirable it may be in precipitating action. Evangelism, dis- 
tinguished from both catechism and revivalism, is the presentation of 
the love of God searching incarnate for man, evoking faith in the Son, 
and instructing the penitent in the manner of response divinely given. 
It is the task of the evangelist to bring a man face to face with the 
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Savior, induce submission to the Lord, and inform him of the terms of 
God’s pardon. When we reflect that the number of professed Chris- 
tians, even in these United States, barely if at all surpass the number of 
people making no such profession, we must in all candor be impressed 
with the necessity of some such sane procedure if we are to discharge 
our Great Commission. The vast unreached are not to be won in 
theological halls, nor in catechetical classes, nor in the hurly-burly of 
the revivalist’s tent. The hope of enlisting these millions lies in a 
Church with an evangel, a Church whose whole membership is en- 
grossed in the fellowship of the Gospel, a Church whose first work is 
the articulation of the Word of God bearing love, forgiveness, and 
new life to those now hateful, guilty, and dead. 

Lest we think of preaching as of small consequence, it may not 
be out of place to remind ourselves that the methods of modern dictators 
are peculiar not so much in the utilization of anything new in organiza- 
tion, but rather in that they have with much success borrowed the 
Christian preacher’s technique. Vast numbers of youth have been 
evangelized with a message preached vigorously and at much personal 
sacrifice. The color of the message varies with the nation in which it is 
presented, but the essence of it is the same in Germany as it is in 
Russia. These humanistic religions did not throw aside organization, 
but they prepared for their activities and have sustained them—have 
indeed engaged in battles—by preaching. Had the Church given due 
attention to her preaching, these rival preachers of evil would not have 
loosed the present horror. So our Christian faith leads us to affirm. 
Christ’s is the greater Gospel, His the better Way, His the more 
abundant life. 

The North American Convention claims not to be the only ex- 
pression of this fellowship of preaching, but it does claim the privilege 
of affording one occasion and place where the simple evangel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ has pre-eminence. Since a conviction of the 
sufficiency of this evangel to make and sustain disciples was the 
motivating cause of the rise of this movement to restore original 
Christianity, this objective of the Convention is closely related to the 
second mentioned, that of giving exhibition to the unitive force among 
Disciples. 

That unifying force is in the first instance a consciousness of 
mission, a conviction that the Gospel, in and of itself, is the divine 
evocation of the Church. The Disciples have seen in the New Testament 
an authoritative norm for the Church. Adherence to this norm, they 
hold, will constitute any group so committed a Church, whether re- 
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garded from the standpoint of a congregation of worshippers or from 
that of numerous such congregations. Upon this basis, they have 
proposed, it is possible for all Christians to unite. They have taken 
courage for this course in the gradual assumption of similar ground 
in the best theological thinking of the past century. They have been 
particularly confirmed in this basic position by the conclusions of the 
ecumenical conferences of the present century. 

Meanwhile, certain divergent tendencies, borrowed from their 
environment rather than indigenous, have been observed among Dis- 
ciples. On the one hand, efforts were made to adjust the Christian faith 
to current scientific theories, along lines suggested by Protestant 
liberalism. On the other hand, attempts were made to channel the 
energies of Disciples through organizations purporting to be “author- 
ized” or “regular,” along the familiar lines of ecclesiastical crystalliza- 
tion. It may readily be seen that there was temptation, to a people whose 
rejection of orthodox theology was attended by great success, and who 
had paid little attention to any systematic theology, to fall into the 
attempted synthesis of science and religion undertaken by Protestant 
liberalism. It is equally apparent that the organizing genius of modern 
life finds itself reluctant to admit that Christ could commit to His 
Apostles all the organization necessary for His Church. 

These tendencies appeared to many leaders of the Disciples to 
place an undue importance on both theology and organization. They 
knew that historically Disciples had disagreed on points of theology, 
and had differed regarding the utility of given organizations. Yet, 
they had remained one, except where either theology or organization 
had been made a test of fellowship. 

The North American Convention seeks to emphasize the unities 
of Disciples, giving place on its program to the ideals, spirit, and 
mission that have bound them together. In harmony with this purpose, 
it has refused place on its program for divisive questions, In further 
consistency, it has sponsored no organization, even refusing to con- 
stitute itself into an organization. In reality, each Convention is an 
entity in itself. No regular time of meeting is scheduled, circumstances 
being permitted to determine the desirability of the next gathering. 
In this way it seeks to perpetuate the life of Disciples, pointing to true 
Christian unity in faith and sacrament, leaving theology to the private 
(not public) sanctum of the individual mind, and investing organiza- 
tions with the sanction of accomplishment rather than of constituted 
ecclesiastical authority. 

Recognizing that good and wise Christians may differ personally, 
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theologically, and organizationally, the North American Convention 
affords a platform and a center for mutual acquaintance to those who 
value the unities of Disciples above the divergencies. The importance 
of this position is gripped only when we reflect that these unities are 
identical with the ultimate unities which make the whole Church of 
God one. They are the unities of the faith, and of sacrament. These, 
properly received, embrace every other unifying element in the Chris- 
tian religion. 

Christianity is, after all, a faith. Were it to be systematized into 
perfect scientific theology, it would be a theory, or perhaps even ab- 
stractly true. But it would never be a faith—a venture of the soul, a 
commitment of the whole of self to Another, a Way of the abundant 
life which even beyond death becomes still more abundant. This un- 
swerving trust in Christ, this unconditioned commitment to Him, by 
each individual, is the faith. Upon this core hangs all the Christian 
virtues and social duties. The particularistic expression of virtues 
and duties may be conditioned by varying factors, personal and environ- 
mental. But the faith is one, and on the whole issues in a recognizable 
pattern of personal and social goodness. If the faith be held whole, we 
may safely trust the grace of God to utilize its variant issues toward 
the well being of the body which is the Church of Christ. 

This faith is exhibited in certain rites at once declarative and 
receptive, which Disciples have called ordinances or sacraments, which 
are by their nature unitive. The inductive act in which the believer 
symbolizes his own death, burial, and resurrection as significant to new 
life through his mystical unification with the divine Lord, makes every 
one so newly born a brother in the Household of God. The sustaining 
act in which the disciple symbolizes his communion with the body and 
blood of our Lord gives every one so eating and drinking the power to 
sacrifice himself in the service of God. These sacraments are respec- 
tively acts of being and of becoming. We are adopted brethren of the 
Son—we shall be what hath not yet been revealed. In these rites, ad- 
mission to which is morally conditioned, and in which is the pledge of 
God to forgiveness and life, lies a unity rising above the frame of 
merely human activity, whether in the form of intellectual or of organi- 
zational conformity. 

It is the function, then, of Christian theology and organization and 
work, to mold themselves into suitable servants of the faith and sacra- 
ments of Christ. In these, deriving from Christ, exhibiting Him, and 
transforming the recipient into His likeness, is the unity that is 
Christian. 
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The North American Convention regards the emphasis of this 
unity as primary and essential to the unity of Disciples and to the 
successful prosecution of their mission. No doubt, this daring disre- 
gard of political implementation leaves the ecclesiastical mind aghast. 
But it has a sound reason, best seen in the third objective of the Con- 
vention, an aspiration to be an instrument of Christian freedom. 

When the Disciples cut themselves loose from the bonds of 
human creeds and synodical conformity, that is, from authoritative 
theology and organization, it was roundly stated that they could never 
become significant. Such freedom, asserted the critics, might do well 
enough in the early days of enthusiasm. But, they went on, ideals and 
spirit, faith and sacrament, have so little to do with this hard world, 
that, to make any impact at all, they must be regulated and directed by 
the very intellectual and social framework which they affect to disown. 
So, concluded the opponents, these Disciples must end as merely another 
denomination, with its own special brand of theological and social 
fences. 

As it has turned out, some Disciples, absorbed in the immediate 
tasks of agencies created to serve some special area, have at times be- 
come content to be subservient to the current divisions of the Church, 
and accept a place as one of the denominations. Even so, they have 
rarely been content long, but have found a place eventually in another 
expression of discontent with the prevailing schismatic state of the 
Church, usually in some inter-denominational activity. 

Now the essence of this freedom for which Disciples have so long 
contended is this: Every Christian must speak for himself. He must 
exercise his own faith, confess with his own mouth, submit himself to 
baptism, walk his own way, accept his own responsibilities. This is a 
positive freedom. It is not so much a freedom from as a freedom to. 
The only negation in this freedom arises when some one purports to 
speak and act for another. 

It is for this reason that the North American Convention refuses 
to entertain resolutions commiting the Church to this or that attitude 
or to some particular social action. Such activity on the part of a Con- 
vention violates Christian freedom, for no Convention of Disciples 
can claim the authority requisite to the assumption of a responsible 
voice for the Church. Indeed, it is rather notorious that even tightly 
controlled ecclesiastical assemblies speak for the voting delegates or 
officials rather than for the rank and file of adherents of the denomina- 


tion. 
Applied to Conventions, this freedom means that any brethren 
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who so desire may hold any gathering deemed by them desirable for 
such purpose as they may cherish. It means further that they may 
speak for themselves and offer their remarks to the consideration of the 
Church. They may issue invitations to attend and those who desire to 
accept may go. But it means negatively that no Convention can speak 
“officially” for Disciples as a whole. 

This freedom embodies a polity known roughly as congregational, 
spoken of more usually by Disciples as “the autonomy of the local 
Church.” Congregations, out of fraternal regard, owe due considera- 
tion to suggestions and advice offered by Conventions. But decisions 
by congregations may be made without prejudice to their standing in 
the brotherhood. True, in any given case, such decisions may be 
erroneous. True also, in any given case, a course of action by a con- 
gregation may be unwise, even contrary to the precepts of the New 
Testament. But the principle of responsibility directly to the Lord, 
rather than to a supra-congregational organization, forbids intercep- 
tion however benevolently motivated except at the invitation of the 
said congregation. This polity has all the disadvantages of democ- 
racy—but it has the advantages also. By placing responsibility close to 
the people, it exalts the doctrine of the priesthood of believers from a 
mere academic pronouncement to a vital principle of Christian action. 
It stakes everything on an informed, sensitive, church membership. 

Since every congregation is composed of individual Christians, it 
follows that this polity roots in the inviolability of the Christian con- 
science of the believer. It is a polity designed to implement Christian 
freedom, by emphasizing the positive side of that freedom, that is, the 
element of Christian responsibility to the Lord with whom the believer 
is clothed in Baptism and with whom he is in communion in the Holy 
Supper. Thus is the moral, rather than the political principle of dis- 
cipline, made operative in the crucial area of personal life, in both its 
individual and its social aspects. 

The North American Convention seeks to be an instrument of 
this freedom, by scrupulously maintaining respect for congregational 
autonomy and for personal responsibility. It asks for itself only that 
which it freely grants to all—the freedom of Christian assembly. And 
it fashions its programs in such a manner as to present cogently and 
forcefully those basic teachings and facts of the Christian faith out of 
which this freedom is fashioned. It holds that the best training for 
the freedom which is the ultimate goal of the Gospel lies in the practice 
of that freedom by those who expect ultimately to enjoy it without 
restraint. In the long view such a course, it believes, will be found more 
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efficient in the propagation of the Gospel than those more highly 
organized political procedures now the general polity of ecclesiastical 
orders. 

In conclusion we may point out that the objectives of the North 
American Convention center about the Church itself, rather than about 
immediate interests, agencies, activities, and programs. It seeks to exalt 
the Son, and His will for men, through the instrument of His Body, 
the Church. In so doing, it takes ultimate ground, without temporizing. 
It suggests that this procedure is effective, and corrective. It thus 
embodies the spirit, plea, and purpose of Disciples in their yearning 
for Christian unity, and so has therapeutical effect upon threatened 
divisions among Disciples themselves. It cherishes the freedom unto 
which Christ has set us free. And to this end it repeats the challenge 
to all ministers. “Preach the Word!” 
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LUCAS CHARLES BRITE: CHRISTIAN PHILANTHROPIST 
By 
FREDERICH D. KersHNER, LL. D. 


HE passing of Mr. L. C. Brite at El Paso, Texas, Thursday, 

September 4, 1941, brought to the close of its earthly career a 

record of Christian service and philanthropy which achieved the 
most noteworthy distinction during the early decades of the twentieth 
century. Mr. Brite was a native of Caldwell County, Texas, and im- 
migrated to Coleman County, along with his brother Robert, to engage 
in the livestock business. The two brothers operated later in Tom 
Green County and in Frio County. Their stock in trade in these early 
days consisted of 160 head of cattle which they owned, and a few 
hundred more in which they had an interest. Young Lucas Brite in the 
fall of 1885 brought his herd of 140 cattle into the Capote Mountain 
country of southwest Texas. In a short time he went into the thorough- 
bred business, establishing his headquarters at Marfa. In the course 
of his career he became one of the outstanding cattlemen of the United 
States, and, indeed, of the world. For two years he was at the head of 
the Panhandle and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association, which 
was later merged with the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ 
Association. He organized the Highland Hereford Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, which became one of the most important groups of its kind in the 
country. Brite cattle took prizes everywhere, and his great herd of 
6000 white-face Herefords was generally regarded as the best in the 
land. In 1927 he was elected President of the American National Live 
Stock Association, after having served as its vice-president for a num- 
ber of years. The Brite name was known and honored throughout 
the business world, and especially in the western and southwestern 
States. 

On June 24, 1896, Mr. Brite was married to Miss Eddy McMinn 
Anderson and from that time on the two developed a sort of coordi- 
nated idealism, which is very rare in modern life. Mrs. Brite co- 
operated loyally with her husband in all things and he depended largely 
upon her in making his numerous charitable and other investments. 
Two children were born to the marriage, a son, Lester Charles, who 
died in 1906 at the age of nine years, and a daughter Hester, who is 
now the wife of Lieutenant Colonel Donald R. Dunkle of Fort Myer, 
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Virginia. Two children have been born to this union, Nancy Anne 
Dunkle and Jane Brite Dunkle. All of the family have been and are 
members of the First Christian Church at Marfa, Texas. 

During the days of political anarchy in Mexico, a gang of bandits 
crossed the border and looted the headquarters of the great Brite ranch 
near Marfa. The United States forces pursued the robbers, and re- 
covered some of the property. Later Mr. Brite erected a stockade on 
his place which was capable of prolonged defense in case of any further 
border trouble. Things quieted down, however, across the Rio Grande 
and there were no further incursions into the territory of the United 
States. 

The brief recountal of L. C. Brite’s achievements in the business 
world tells only a small fraction of his real life history. Interested as 
he was in his own daily duties and in the great commercial enterprises 
in which he had so large a part, the welfare of the church of Christ 
was more important to him than all other considerations put together. 
In this attitude he was joined by his wife who kept herself fully 
informed as to the work of the church, and in loyal and sympathetic 
fashion did everything in her power to forward the progress of the 
kingdom. 

The Brites were always especially interested in education because 
they realized that training for leadership was the most important 
single factor in promoting the welfare of the church. With capable 
and thoroughly educated ministers, the proclamation of the gospel 
could be carried on with a degree of success quite impossible under 
other circumstances. Realizing this fact more than thirty years ago, 
Mr. Brite endowed a chair for teaching the Bible in Texas Christian 
University. The writer held this chair for several years and knows how 
sympathetic and how interested the members of the Brite family were 
in the work which meant so much to them. In 1913 Mr. Brite helped 
to establish Brite College as the ministerial school of Texas Christian 
University, and erected the commodious and adequate plant which now 
exists on the University campus. The circumstances attending the 
establishment of this notable divinity school are so characteristic of 
the Brite way of doing things that, although they involve some personal 
matters, we cannot forbear stating them here. When the writer came 
to Ft. Worth as President of Texas Christian University in 1911, he 
made up his mind that the University organization should proceed 
along the lines of the English and Canadian schools, which are made up 
of a collection of separate colleges, rather than along the German plan 
which provides for one centralized institution with a number of depart- 
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ments. The Board of Directors approved of this plan and, as was quite 
natural under the circumstances, expressed the desire that the second 
college in the University group should be The College of the Bible ; that 
is, the school for training ministers and religious workers. The first 
school, the College of Arts and Sciences, had been in existence since it 
was founded as Add-Ran College by Addison and Randolph Clark 
shortly after the war between the States. After deliberating over the 
situation for some time, we concluded that Lucas Charles Brite and 
Mrs. Brite were the people who seemed to possess the peculiar qualifica- 
tions necessary to found a great enterprise of this character. As soon 
as this idea became a conviction we took the train for Marfa, some six 
hundred miles away, and when we arrived there were informed that 
Mr. Brite was at Oklahoma City attending the meeting of the Cattle 
Raisers’ Association. We followed him to this point, only to learn 
that he had proceeded to Fort Worth. Continuing on the trail we 
caught up with him at the Westbrook Hotel in the city from which we 
had started on our pilgrimage. Mr. Brite as usual gave very careful 
audience to the proposition which we had to make. He listened for 
some two hours while we outlined the program for the development 
of the University, and especially of the divinity side of our work. His 
countenance was especially alert, but we recall that he did not utter a 
word until the close of the interview. Then he said simply, “I shall go 
home and talk over your proposition with Mrs. Brite and write you 
my answer within two weeks.” Within two weeks we had a letter 
from him in which he said, “Mrs. Brite and I have talked over your 
idea about the new college and we have agreed to construct the building 
if the grass is good this spring.’ Some six weeks later we received 
another letter saying simply, “The grass has been good and we shall 
construct the building.” Before commencement the next year the Brite 
College plant had been erected. Never was any enterprise more easy 
to handle than the building of Brite College. After approving the plans 
drawn up in accordance with our suggestions, Mr. Brite let the con- 
tract and paid every bill as fast as it came in. At the T. C. U. commence- 
ment of 1914 he was naturally the central figure. Not knowing his 
ability as a platform talker we had some hesitancy about calling upon 
him to speak to the commencement audience. That hesitancy was re- 
moved when he gave a brief message which captivated the whole crowd. 
Brite was laconic, and never wasted his words, but he thought with 
extraordinary clarity and knew how to express himself simply and 
fluently when he had occasion to make a speech. 

Brite College of the Bible has become one of the leading divinity 
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schools among the Disciples of Christ. Mr. Brite was chosen the chair- 
man of its Board of Directors, which is distinct from the T. C. U. 
Board, although there is an interlocking directorate. He held this posi- 
tion without intermission until his death. Brite College under the 
efficient direction of its Dean Colby D. Hall, and the former president 
of the University Edward McShane Waits, has made constant progress 
since its foundation. It has a sublime and worthy heritage and we are 
sure that its future will justify the prayers and expectations of its 
founders. 

The Brites have been continuously interested in many projects 
which never came to receive such widespread publicity as the T. C. U. 
College of the Bible. Mr. Brite invested a good deal of money in Ran- 
dolph College and in other educational propositions. He was one of the 
charter members of the Board of Directors of the Christian Founda- 
tion, and remained on that Board until the long distance from his home 
to Indianapolis and his failing strength made it necessary for him to 
withdraw from the active work of the Board. He always sympathized 
with the projects, however, and encouraged it in every possible way. 
His gifts to Mexican and other missions were extensive, and the num- 
ber and variety of his private charities would be quite impossible to 
record in an article like this. The Brites were always doing good some- 
where and never saying anything about it. Their home was a haven for 
ministers and leaders in the work of the church and their gracious 
hospitality was extended at all times to their loyal and appreciative 
friends. They were regular attendants upon the national conventions 
of their communion, and also upon other gatherings within the circle 
of the church. Mr. Brite was an elder in the church at Marfa, and he 
and his family were largely responsible for constructing the superbly 
beautiful plant of the local congregation. We had the privilege of 
speaking in both the old and new church buildings and can recall 
distinctly the interested and worshipful attitude of the Brite family at 
any and all of the services. 

Lucas Charles Brite was one of the truly great figures of our 
generation. He will be remembered by those who knew him with ever 
increasing appreciation and devotion. His work will go on and will be- 
come increasingly fruitful in the years which lie ahead. He was a 
pioneer in the best and fullest extent of the word. He was courageous, 
industrious, energetic, and, above all, supremely loyal to his convictions. 
His was the type of citizenship which made America a great nation. 
He was devoted to high and noble purposes, and he lived always for 
eternity rather than for time. The mad rush of materialism which 
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engulfed America during the first four decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury never shook Luke Brite’s faith in the truer and more abiding 
realities. He was not the sort of individual who bends before the 
breeze, or surrenders under pressure. He knew in whom he had be- 
lieved, and kept the faith serenely and confidently to the end. The best 
that one can say about such a man is hopelessly inadequate. There is 
something in a great personality which defies description or repro- 
duction. The final test of Christianity consists in its power to produce 
this kind of moral fibre. There is nothing quite so important for the 
welfare of the human race. L. C. Brite labored faithfully for his day 
and generation, and we are well assured that he shall not lose his reward. 
His life was noble, heroic, and true to the highest and the best that he 
knew. What more can be said, or need be said of any human being? 

It seems appropriate that we should close this brief tribute with an 
editorial statement from The El Paso Times of September 5, 1941: 


“The Southwest has lost one of its most respected and influential 
citizens in the death of Lucas C. (‘Luke’) Brite of Marfa. Mr. Brite 
belonged to a group that is rapidly disappearing. He was a pioneer who 
wrested his holding from a country which would not yield an inch; he 
did battle and he emerged victorious. As a cattleman, Mr. Brite was 
known far and wide. At one time he was president of the American 
National Livestock Association. As a citizen, Mr. Brite was without a 
superior. He was a staunch church member and he was a liberal donor 
to churches and charities. Luke Brite had become an institution, par- 
ticularly in the Big Bend. His name will be long remembered all over 
the Southwest and in other sections of the nation where men discuss 
livestock. At 81, Mr. Brite has gone to his reward. He has left his 
imprint on the country that he loved so well; his works will live on. 
No man can do more.” 











PARDEE BUTLER: PIONEER MINISTER AND 
STATESMAN 


By 
CHARLES P. BUTLER 


(One of the great figures, not only in the history of the Restoration movement, 
but also in the pioneer records of the United States is Pardee Butler of Kansas, 
His son, Charles P. Butler, is a reader of SHANE and when we requested him to write 
a sketch of his father’s life he forwarded to us this copy. He states that it was 
originally published in The Kansas Messenger, but that it contains about the final 
word, which he would like to pass on to posterity, concerning the work and mission 
of his father. We are sure that it will be new and interesting to most, if not all, of 
our readers. . . . The Editors.) 


INTRODUCTION 


Ohio in the western reserve. His father’s people were English, 

and his mother’s people were French Huguenots, who were sorely 
persecuted because they left the Catholic church. 

Father had a higher regard for his mother’s people than for his 
father’s both because of their higher intellectual attainments, and be- 
cause of the persecution they endured. His great-grandfather was the 
first man killed in the Revolutionary war. 

Father had only limited school advantages, but from youth he 
was a debater and a reader. When he ran out of books he would read 
the same ones over again. 

For a time in Sunday School the Superintendent was an uncle of 
John Brown (of Osawatomie), and from him he received his strong 
temperance sentiments. 

As a youth he heard all kinds of preaching, some of which had a 
tendency to lower his faith rather than strengthen it. 

But he also listened to Walter Scott and Alexander Campbell, 
whose preaching gave him something more in accord with his inherited 
characteristics, and laid the foundation for a sound and lasting faith, 
and led him to acknowledge Christ, and to say as he went into the water 
to be baptised, “I believe, help Thou my unbelief.” 

Then he went right to preaching the Gospel and withstanding the 
infidels, just as the Apostles did after Pentecost. He committed the 
New Testament to memory while herding sheep in Ohio. He was able 
to quote a passage, or to tell just where it is found when others quoted it. 


Posie in BUTLER was born in New York state and grew up in 
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COMING TO KANSAS 


Father remained in Ohio till the death of his parents. Then he 
moved into Illinois, where he was married, and then on to Iowa. 

About this time the government opened Kansas to settlement, and 
left the slavery question to be decided by vote of the people. Father 
decided to come to Kansas, establish a home, and vote to make this a 
free state. Thousands came from the north and east. But the southern 
people would not risk bringing their slaves to Kansas for fear they 
would run away or be stolen. So the free-staters increased the fastest. 

Father closed up his interests and in the spring of 1855 started for 
Kansas on a saddle horse. Coming west he met many eye-opening 
experiences. In those days it took a man with sand in his craw to come 
to Kansas and stay. Perhaps that is why Kansas has nearly always been 
a leader in every forward movement in the nation. 

That summer father built his log house, at the same time keeping 
his eyes and ears open and getting acquainted with the people, and 
preaching as opportunity presented itself. A good many Christian 
church people lived across the river in Missouri, and their children 
were moving over into Kansas to take claims. Many of them did not 
like slavery and wanted nothing to do with it. They made good neigh- 
bors and good church members. 


SLAVERY TROUBLES 


History was moving fast then, as it is today. People learned that 
if they wished to live in peace they must think twice before they spoke. 
Friends would say to father, “These fellows will kill you if you are not 
more careful what you say.” 

But father was not a policy man, and was guided simply by what 
he thought was right. He had enough English in him to take all the 
advice he could get, and then do as he pleased. 

One thing the slavery people most disliked was that father kept 
the north and east posted about what was going on in Kansas, through 
his articles in the New York Tribune. The southerners were not used 
to having their business meddled with and they resented it. 

By the time father had his cabin completed summer was drawing 
to a close. He went to Atchison to take the steamboat to St. Louis to 
bring his family to Kansas. The steamboat was a day late so he went 
to the hotel to do some writing. 

A committee came to his room with a paper for him to sign, agree- 
ing to keep his mouth shut about slavery. As he was reading it he 
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walked down to the street to be in the crowd. They demanded he sign 
and on his refusal they threatened to hang him. 

Seeing they were getting nowhere father said, “No use to discuss 
the matter longer. You do your duty as you see it, and I will do my 
duty as I see it.” 

Then they moved a little to one side, and took a ballot as to whether 
to hang father or raft him down the river, and the majority said raft 
him. So they nailed two logs together, painted a flag stating “Rev. 
Pardee Butler, agent for the Underground-railroad. . . . Greeley to 
the rescue—I have a nigger.” A black woman was shown riding behind 
a man on a horse. 

Father could not swim. They put him on the raft, towed it to the 
middle of the river, and told him that if he tore down the flag they 
would shoot him. Father told them, “If you are not ashamed of this, 
I am not.” 

He took the flag down and was able to use it as a paddle and get 
to shore on the Kansas side. He stayed that night with friends, and 
the next day got the steamboat, and went to bring his family to Kansas. 
They had told him that if he ever returned to Kansas they would hang 
him. He told them, “If I live anywhere I will live in Kansas.” So 
later that fall or early winter he returned with his family and household 


goods. 


A Goop NEIGHBOR 


Caleb May, our nearest neighbor, came over from Missouri and 
took a claim two years before father came. He was a descendant of 
Pocahontas, a one thirty-second Indian, a dead shot with a rifle, and a 
Christian. It was said he never had a man work for him but that he 
made a Christian of him before he left. 

After the rafting of father, Caleb May went to Atchison and told 
them that if any of our free state people in the county were killed, he 
would come down and clean out the town, and they knew he meant it. 
This may be a reason why no free state settler was killed in Atchison 
county, though many were killed in other border counties. 


Harp Work 


Father cleared up eight acres of heavy timber across the river 
from Atchison, and rafted the logs to Leavenworth. This was his 
winter job for several years, and at times he would employ as many 
as fifteen men. 
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He also made several trips to Denver as wagon boss for big 
shipping companies. In this way he made up some of his home ex- 
penses, to counteract his early missionary expenses. 


PIONEER PREACHING 


After father became settled in his new cabin, he busied himself 
preaching. (One year I think it was $200 he received from the Mis- 
sionary Society. ) 

Mother was a home woman. She traveled with father from place 
to place for a time, but finally told him he could travel and preach all 
he wished, but that he would have to get her a place she could stay and 
call home. 

The denominations worked largely in the cities, but our people 
were more active in the rural communities, and the cities received the 
benefits later. Father kept no record of churches organized, or the 
numbers baptised, but he organized many of the early day churches in 
northeast Kansas. 

Father had a wonderful memory. He never used notes, and seldom 
kept an account book of business doings. People used the expression, 
“as honest as Pard Butler.” 


Earty Day Po .itics 


When Kansas first began to hold territorial elections, there was a 
lot of ballot box stuffing, by pro-slavery forces from Missouri. The 
first territorial legislature was elected that way. The first four or five 
territorial governors either had no authority or were afraid to use it. 

When the first territorial legislature met, having been illegally 
elected, the free-staters met with them, and there was fear of trouble. 
An old neighbor told me that father called the people together and 
advised them never to rebel against their government, saying, “You 
will get justice later on. To rebel will only injure your own cause and 
increase your troubles.” The free-staters finally secured an honest 
election and decided by the ballot that Kansas should be a free state. 

The summer father helped organize the Republican party in 
northern Kansas he did not stay at home much. His enemies were 
seeking to waylay him but were afraid to tackle him in public. One 
Sunday he came home and announced preaching in the grove. That 
night he told mother he had some writing to do and would risk coming 
home. His enemies heard of this and came to take him. He sat up most 
of the night writing by a tallow candle. The next morning the bunch 
rode into Atchison and said father had forty men guarding him. 
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One of them had said that one South Carolinian could lick a dozen 
Yankees. Does this look like it? 

Father was a man of authority. We saw him go into a political 
convention where they had a slate cut and dried. After the meeting was 
called to order, he got the floor and said, “However much I may think 
of my friend, he can’t cut and dry things for me,” and proceeded to see 
that the people got what they wanted. 

A preacher said to me, “I saw your father go into a congregation 
where they had things cut and dried, and do the same thing.” 


ACTIVE ELDERSHIP 


Father remembered that Paul said, “Lay hands suddenly on no 
man.” When he came to a community where there were just a few 
members, he just recommended selecting a committee to do the work 
of elders and deacons, ‘until members were Scripturally qualified for 
the places. 

When father was an elder in his home congregation, and troubles 
came up, they were always settled before they went to seed. 

A family came into the community and both the man and his 
wife had been selling liquor over the counter of their little store. The 
woman came into the church, but soon the sisters complained of her 
talking too much. The elders looked into the case and decided to make 
a report to the congregation. The elder who was to present the matter 
came to father and said he just could not put the job over, and asked 
father to take it off his hands. Father consented, and talked just as 
nice as he could and be honest. The sister went home and told her hus- 
band that Brother Butler said she had a long tongue, but this ended 
the matter. She lived and died in the church. Paul said, “Those that 
sin, rebuke before all, that others may fear.” We remember several 
cases settled by the elders, and they never had to be settled again. 

Father was a strong believer in Paul’s style of church discipline, 
but most congregations seem to be afraid of it nowadays. 


PREACHING UNITY 


Among the last sermons father preached was a series on Christian 
union. We did not use the term “unity” in those days. He closed with 
the statement that Christians will eventually come together, but none 
would ever know just how it was brought about. If it was brought 
about by organization, people would know it. The writer has been 
studying ever since as to the why. 

Christ’s kingdom is a spiritual kingdom, and you can’t organize 
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spirits. The final union will be a union of, “Faith, hope and love,” and 
it will be a union against which there is no law. 


A Few Notes 


When father came home from his business or preaching trips, 
he seldom had much to say about what had happened where he had been. 
So, much of our information we gathered from friends. 

Father had a wonderful voice to carry. He made an address in a 
state Temperance campgrove at Lawrence, when Kansas was voting 
on constitutional prohibition, and it seems to us that people might hear 
him all over the timber. 

A neighbor once asked father how long it took him to get up a 
sermon, and he replied, “About ten years.’’ He did much writing, and 
when he was asked how he could write material that people liked so well 
to read, he said, “All you have to do is write something sensible.” He 
said people thought more of his writings than of his sermons. He 
rewrote one article seven times. It had to be just so. 

The Personal Recollections of Pardee Butler is quite a large book. 
While it is no longer published, it can be secured from the writer, who 
has the remaining copies. 

The flag which was put on the raft when father was sent down the 
river is now in the collections of the State Historical Society in Topeka. 
Father kept it at home for many years, and then gave it to the Society 
for safe keeping. 


BriEF TRIBUTES 


Alva Ross Brown, President of Johnson Bible College, said some 
months ago that Pardee Butler was one of a small group of the promi- 
nent old time leaders of our movement. 

J. B. McClary said at father’s funeral that father lived fifty years 
ahead of times. 

The Kansas Christian Church History written by John D. Zim- 
merman in 1933 said, “Beyond question Pardee Butler was the chief of 
the pioneers, and our cause in Kansas owes more to him than to any 
other one individual for its growth during the first quarter of a 
century.” 











OUR READING TABLE 


HE constantly increasing number of exchanges and other jour- 

nals which come to our desk during the quarter makes it impossible 

for us to do anything more than exercise a.certain amount of 
selection somewhat arbitrarily governed in the choice of magazines for 
review. We shall try to be as fair as possible to all our friends when the 
returns for the year are finally in. We cannot promise to do justice to 
everybody even then, but we shall use our best endeavors in this direc- 
tion. In these war times all sorts of ephemeral and propagandist jour- 
nals make their appearance. These require sifting out and one is not 
always sure that he is doing them entire justice. With the limitations 
indicated above we shall present our final classification of the literature 
which has come to our desk during the last quarter of 1941. We take 
up Common Sense first because of a very remarkable article which ap- 
peared in its October issue entitled “America and Europe” by Count 
R. N. Coudenhove-Kalergi. The Count outlines a post-war program 
which has more sense in it than anything we have read elsewhere during 
the past year. The author has lectured all over Europe and has had 
intimate acquaintance with post-war diplomacy. He is now in New 
York organizing a research center for European reconstruction. One 
citation from him is worth thinking about: 


“T saw Europe fall by the lack of vision and courage of its leaders. 
For eighteen years I called on European Kings and Presidents, Prime- 
Ministers, and Ambassadors, party leaders and chief editors, Cardinals 
and Industrialists of all nations, warning them again and again that 
Europe was approaching a destructive war, general misery, and social 
revolution if it did not unite in time against the dangers of Bolshevism 
and Nazism, but only a single leader had the vision to understand and 
the courage to act: Briand. And he died of a broken heart.” 


Aside from this epoch-making article which every thoughtful person 
should read and ponder, there are other excellent articles including 
“A Fly In The Good Neighbor Ointment” by Clarence Senior and 
“Labors New Role In Industry” by Morris Cook, also “The Crisis Of 
Freedom” by Rexford Guy Tugwell. There are some fine book reviews 
and some stimulating editorials. The editor is Alfred M. Bingham, the 
son of the former senator from Connecticut, who certainly does not 
share his father’s views on political and economic questions. 

Science News Letter for November 29, 1941, is brimming over 
with news which makes the achievements of the laboratory more thrill- 
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ing than the dramas purveyed by the movies. Here is a story, for 
example, about a new flu vaccine which actually seems to hit the spot, 
about how unrecognized symptoms lead to various lung ills, about how 
vitamin B functions in dental hygiene, about how mental breakdowns 
may be avoided through strict pre-induction tests, and a host of other 
things which are of interest and value to everybody. The News Letter 
is more interesting than a novel and its sixteen pages are packed with 
facts which no one can afford to neglect. 

Christianity and Crisis is a bi-weekly journal edited by Reinhold 
Niebuhr, with an editoral board including John C. Bennett, John A. 
Mackay, Francis P. Miller, Edward L. Parsons, and Henry P. Van 
Dusen. This is an eight page paper which contains good copy in every 
issue. The December 1 issue, for example, has a thoughtful article by 
President Mackay entitled “God And The Decisions Of History,” and 
also one by Edwin E. Witte entitled ‘“Religion’s Contribution To Har- 
monious Labor Relations.” Christianity and Crisis contains only a few 
pages, but it is safe to say that those who subscribe for the journal will 
read it through. The autumn issue of Christendom contains articles 
by Lynn Harold Hough on “Adventures in Understanding,” by Hugh 
Stephenson Tigner on “Wanted: A Religious Education,” on “The 
Adequacy Of The Church Today” by John A. Mackay, “Counting The 
Cost Of Ecumenicity” by John R. Mott, and “Contemporary Theology 
and Mental Health’ by Daniel D. Williams. Niebuhr’s Gifford Lec- 
tures get a five-fold review by Adams, Bower, Miss Harkness, Cal- 
houn, and Thomas. This encyclopedic quarterly is becoming more 
readable and significant with the passing of the years. Church History 
for September, 1941, contains articles on “Religion For Slaves: 
Difficulties and Methods” by H. P. Perkins, “Natural Law In The 
Thought Of Luther” by John T. McNeill, “The So-Called Synthesis Of 
Medieval Philosophy” by Herbert Lamm, “Assessing The New Eng- 
land Mind” by Raymond P. Stearns. There are also a number of ex- 
cellent book reviews. The International Review Of Missions for Oc- 
tober, 1941, contains a rich and varied bill of contents. Articles on 
“The Sino-Japanese War” and “The Christian War In China” by Dr. 
M. S. Bates, and “The Japanese Christian Crisis” by Dr. C. W. Igle- 
hart will be read with especial interest since the Japanese declaration of 
war. The Review is in its thirtieth year and is the most important mis- 
sion quarterly in the world. The American Hebrew, the national weekly 
of Jewish affairs, comes to our desk regularly and always gets a reading. 
It is an intelligent, tolerant, and useful interpreter of Jewish thought 
and opinion. The issue for December 5 contains an article entitled 
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“How To Live Under Nazism” by Ignac Schultz which is especially 
timely and challenging. The Protestant Digest for October-November 
contains a collection of spicy articles, which are nevertheless written in 
good spirit. Paul Tillich writes on “War Aims,” and Hewlett Johnson 
on “An Appeal From Canterbury.” The Commonweal, the national 
catholic magazine, likewise contains excellent articles in all its issues 
of the quarter, but we regret that we cannot give a more detailed 
synopsis of their contents. A letter from the editor is to be found in 
the “Potpourri” section of this issue of SHANE. 

The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science for November, 1941, contain a whole series of articles on ques- 
tions of war economy, the diplomatic debacle, the effect of the war on 
the social order, some aspects of the Presidency, the future of na- 
tionalism and the Nation-state, the dilemma of democracy, etc. Free 
World, which is a new monthly magazine, in its first issue of October, 
1941, contains a very appealing list of contents. Among the contributors 
are Cordell Hull, Nicholas Murray Butler, Quincy Wright, Clark 
Eichelberg, Walter Millis, Edouard Benes, Normal Angell, Carlo 
Sforca, T. V. Soong, and Walter Duranty. If this journal lives up to 
its promises it should become the most important magazine of its class 
in the United States. Always competing with it, of course, with be 
Foreign Affairs, which we noticed in detail last quarter. Its October 
issue is up to the usual standard of the magazine which ought to be 
high enough praise. We regret that we cannot list its very excellent 
table of contents. The Pacific Northwest Quarterly is an excellent pub- 
lication, which hails from the University of Washington at Seattle. 
The October issue, which is number 4, volume 32, contains over a 
hundred pages. Most of its articles deal with the history and literature 
of the Northwest. The leading contribution for October is entitled 
“The Movement For Statehood In Washington.” The Journal of 
Bible and Religion for November contains articles on, “Will Versus 
Reason” by Harris Harbison, “Is Biblical Research Objective?” by 
Paul S. Minear, and other subjects. The Philippine Social Science 
Review for August, 1941, comes to us from the University of the 
Philippines, Manila. It will also be read with greater interest since 
Japan has declared war on the United States. 

The Divinity School News of Chicago in its issue of November ! 
carries a front page appraisal of Dean Shailer Mathews, who died early 
in the fall. The statement was prepared by Dr. E. E. Aubrey, and was 
read at the memorial service in honor of Dr. Mathews held in the 
Joseph Bond Chapel, October 6, 1941. It is a dignified and appropriate 
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tribute to a great educator. The Hibbert Journal for October while a 
little thinner has lost none of its quality or interest. The dominant 
note which is being struck by its writers is the passing of the old and the 
coming of the new order. One particularly interesting article is on ‘““The 
Scientific Claims of Psychical Research’ by the late Captain C. H. B. 
Gowan, R. N. The Harvard Theological Review for October contains 
interesting articles by L. W. Laister, by C. C. McCown and others. 
Religion In The Making, edited by Shirley Jackson Case, contains some 
excellent articles in its November issue by William Clayton Bower, S. 
Vernon McCasland, and others. The College of The Bible Quarterly of 
Lexington, Kentucky, for October, 1941, carries the ‘‘Dean’s Report,” 
‘“‘A Foreword” by the editor, and two articles by Professors Gibbs and 
Bowen. Other journals which we have time only to list are The Scroll, 
Unsearchable Riches, The Converted Catholic, Talks, From Hiram, 
The Transylvania College Bulletin, The Interseminarian, The Cebuan 
Christian, The Monitor, The Duke Divinity School Bulletin, Economic 
Justice, The National Geographic Magazine, Harpers, The American 
Mercury, The Nation, The New Republic, PM, United States Week, 
The Town Meeting Bulletin, The House News (Chicago), Bulletins 
from Drake University, T. C. U., and other colleges, The Manchester 
Guardian Weekly, Time, News Week, The Christian Standard, The 
Christian-Evangelist, Christian Century, World Call, The Lookout, 
The Front Rank, The Indiana Christian, and many others. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


Our BIBLE AND THE ANCIENT MANuscripPts, by Frederick G. Kenyon. 
Harper and Brothers, New York-London, 1940. 


The Bible is not only the best known, it is also the best attested 
book in the world. The men who know most about its origin and 
history are the most positive in asserting its authenticity and genuine- 
ness. Sir Frederick Kenyon was for many years Director of the British 
Museum. He wrote his first volume on the Bible and the Ancient 
Manuscripts forty-three years ago. That book has gone through three 
editions all of which are exhausted and the fourth, which is practically 
an entirely new book, is just off the press. This volume is a summary 
of the progress made in the discovery and translation of ancient writ- 
ings during that time. So extensive is the material now in hand that, 
a year ago, the British Museum made a new room available for the 
special display of biblical manuscripts and printed copies of the Bible 
in its Department of Manuscripts. Sir Frederick has managed to in- 
corporate an incredible lot of this information in his new volume. 
Not the least interesting part of his new book is the illustrative plates 
of which there are thirty-two, displaying facsimile sheets from the 
leading Manuscripts and Versions of the Old and New Testament. 
The photographs from which these plates were made are so accurate 
that most of the text can be read by the naked eye. 

When Sir Frederick wrote his first book on the Manuscripts in 
1895 scholars knew of but one Biblical text written on papyrus. Since 
then the finds in the field of manuscripts have been so numerous that 
years will be required to examine and classify the material in hand. 
Already many valuable contributions to the study of the Biblical text, 
especially that of the New Testament, have been brought to light. Not 
many years ago some critics claimed that writing was fot known in 
Palestine before the days of Samuel and therefore the production of 
books before that date was a physical impossibility. The lamentable 
thing about this error was that they made their ignorance the basis of 
dogmatic attacks upon the historicity of the Sacred Writings. By as- 
suming as true what they did not know to be true, and by depending 
upon their standing as scholars to confirm that for which they had no 
proof, they wrought irreparable damage to the greatest and most 
valuable writings in the world. The times of that ignorance are now 
past. Clay tablets which can be dated as early as 2100 years B. C. and 
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frail papyrus sheets which go back a thousand years before that time 
have been found. At least one library having writing in some half 
dozen languages on legal, commercial, medical, religious, diplomatic, 
and other subjects and dating back to the second millennium B. C. has 
been unearthed. To date we have an aggregate of some 4,000 Biblical 
Manuscripts in Greek including 2,429 cursive texts and 1,678 lection- 
aries. A book leaf from the Gospel of John has been discovered which 
goes back to thirty-five years after his death, eighty years after the 
death of Paul, and one hundred years after the crucifixion of Jesus. 
The manuscript from which this book was made could easily have been 
in existence in the days of both John and Paul and certainly was read 
by a vast number of their converts. The fact that this is a book leaf 
indicates that books were in use at that early time and that there must 
have been many of its kind. Thus the interval between the autograph 
copies of the New Testament books and our earliest manuscripts is 
practically if not entirely eliminated. While there are some differences 
in the texts of the different manuscripts we have, they are so slight that 
they do not affect adversely any Christian doctrine. There can be no 
reasonable doubt that for our New testament we have an accurate and 
complete transmission of the text as it was used in churches of the 
Apostolic Age. Sir Frederick has done us a valuable service in making 
this body of information available to the public in such a readable form. 


Bruce L. KERSHNER. 


STATESMEN OF THE Lost Cause: Jefferson Davis and his Cabinet. 
By Burton J. Hendrick. Literary Guild of America, Inc., 1939. 


The Southern Confederacy has entered not only a field of history 
but one also of poetry and romance. Into the tangled web of the “Lost 
Cause” are woven strands of biography and fable, heroism and treason, 
honor and defeat. The new South suggests but little of the dust and 
glory of the old. Its national civilization rests upon a stratum of 
aristocratic homes, fabulous wealth, poverty, and slavery of ante- 
bellum days. This book is the story of how the old South drifted into 
the Confederacy and was shipwrecked after a brief and stormy career. 
In his narrative the Author gives biographies of Jefferson Davis, 
Alexander H. Stevens, Robert Toombs, Judah P. Benjamin, Chris- 
topher Memminger, and other leaders in the ill-fated enterprise, and 
makes his own analysis of the causes which led to its defeat. 

From the beginning of the American Republic two evils had 
plagued the South: the dangerous doctrine of state rights and the social 
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evil of slavery. Both were volcanic sores upon the body politic, break- 
ing out into active eruption at critical times and never sufficiently 
quiet to allow the citizenship of the nation to cherish a sense of security. 
As time went on an observer from the outside would notice a dangerous 
lack of homogeneity in the composition of its population. This was 
more evident in the absence of certain elements than in the presence of 
others. The seaboard states boasted a people descended from the 
English. Those of the Gulf Coast had a large Spanish and French 
mixture in their blood and the inhabitants of the more newly settled 
inland states, with the exception of Texas and New Mexico which were 
largely Spanish, were drawn from older states of the Union and 
represented extreme views on the slavery question. In the sum of the 
group there were but few of the sturdy Puritans who made the back- 
bone of New England, or the patient, plodding Dutch who could buy 
a Manhattan and keep it, or the deeply conscientious Quakers of Penn- 
sylvania who remained firm in their convictions whether they were 
persecuted or not. 

States’ rights and slavery were inflammable questions. The 
southerners were by no means unified in their views upon them but 
argued among themselves as well as with the people of the north with 
more passion than reason. State loyalty required local unity of opinion 
with the result that many of their own people, even their leaders were 
states’ rights, or slavery advocates, in spite of serious objections on the 
part of conscience or reason. Such union might serve its purpose in a 
period of peace but it was not strong enough to meet the acid test of 
war. The termination of the conflict might have been different if some 
men in high places could have been surer of their convictions. This was, 
of course, a fundamental cause of weakness in the Confederate govern- 
ment. 

Another cause of great embarrassment to the government was the 
injection of personal politics into public affairs by some of the officials. 
Practically all these men had won for themselves reputations as leaders 
in the United States government, before the secession. Toombs, Stev- 
ens, Slidell were outstanding. It has been said that the first named of 
the three was the ranking debater in the last Congress in which he 
served ; and the last had won an enduring reputation for shrewd politics 
in New Orleans. With few exceptions, not only the members of the 
cabinet but also those of the diplomatic force were of the same class. 

Not even the most ardent advocates of the doctrine of states’ rights 
could see in advance the disruptive nature of their views. If the several 
states had the right to act independently of the United States govern- 
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ment, by the same token they would have the same right in relation to 
the Confederate government. Under this theory the newly-made gov- 
ernment did not represent a nation but only an aggregation of states. 
Governors of Southern states holding this view could resist the central 
government on questions of conscription, taxes, and all such as made its 
interests superior to those of the smaller unit. Thus, army quotas were 
held back by states when they were desperately needed by the military 
forces and violent quarrels ensued between those trying to carry on and 
those withholding support. Such a source of weakness would ruin any 
government and create bitterness and strife among responsible officials. 

If the civil administration of the South had been handled as 
capably as the military, the names of Toombs and Stevens would stand 
out as clearly as those of Lee, Jackson, and Johnson. In contrast, how- 
ever, history places these heroes on the first pages and leaves the states- 
men of the Lost Cause to rescue themselves from oblivion by penning 
with their own hands a few ponderous tomes which only research stu- 
dents do them the honor to read. 

Bruce L. KersHNeER. 


Dairy Lire In AncIENT Rome. By Jerome Carcopino. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, 1940. 


We would like to know how the Romans lived but none of us 
would want to live as they lived. The Romans referred to in this book 
are those of the Empire in its most prosperous period, a time which has 
been characterized as the happiest age in the world’s history in which 
to live. 

The author, Dr. Carcopino, is at the head of the French school in 
Rome and has given his life to archeological study in the Eternal City. 
He knows whereof he speaks and has written a book of profound as 
well as scholarly interest. By putting his matter in the form of a 
narrative of daily life of the Romans he escapes the necessity for 
technical writing and is enabled to give us the latest and most scholarly 
information in terms easily comprehended by the average reader. His 
geography of the old city seems to be perfect and his historical accuracy 
is beyond question. He conducts his readers through an endless maze 
of narrow streets winding between three story houses, reeking with 
filth and offal, ankle deep in mud, and all the time in jeopardy from 
more offal being thrown from windows above as they go passing by. 
There were sewers but the masses of the citizens knew nothing about 
them and while the great aqueducts brought in almost unbelievable 
quantities of water the common people could only enjoy it in the public 
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baths or hydrants for the private houses. The aristocracy dwelt in pala- 
tial mansions but the most of the free Romans, who were supported 
by the dole, lived in small apartments. 

The author does not believe the Romans were such accomplished 
gluttons as many writers make them out to be. There were gluttons 
who had their houses equipped with vomitories and other kindred 
necessities, but on the whole the citizens lived frugally. The younger 
Pliny and the emperor Trajan are cited as examples of moderate living. 
The people were brutal but they were not irreligious. Dr. Carcopino 
thinks that the slump in religion assigned by some to this period did not 
actually occur at that time. They did not make the modern distinction 
between religion and entertainment and, on occasion, would piously 
give a gladiatorial show and kill dozens of people in memory of a dead 
friend or in honor of some god. 

This is the most up to date book in the field. Students and well- 
informed people will be glad to have it. The reading would be easier 
if the pages were a little smaller, the spacing of the lines a little wider, 


and the paragraphs a little better distinguished. 
Bruce L. KerRSHNER. 


An EXEGETICAL GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK NEw TESTAMENT. By 
William Douglas Chamberlain. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1941. 


The Greek language is not dead. Even classical Greek is not dead, 
and the Koine is so much alive that scholars find it difficult to confine 
it within grammatical limits. This remarkable vitality overleaps the 
bounds of time. Blass and Deissmann in Germany, Moulton and Abbott 
in England, and Robertson and Goodspeed in America made mummies 
speak, listened to voices in stone monuments, and have awakened a 
complete civilization long dormant in the lowly papyri. Information 
from these and other sources is voluminous. There no longer exists 
any reason for confusing Classical, Koine, and Hellenistic Greek. 
Modern scholars have been engaged in organizing this body of knowl- 
edge and have provided us with complete and scientific apparatus for 
New Testament study. 

Dr. Chamberlain, Professor of New Testament Language and 
Literature in Louisville Presbyterian Seminary, has made a contribu- 
tion to this work in the new grammar which he has recently given to the 
public. He does not claim to have produced a work of original merit 
but only to have adapted the work of others to the special needs of 
seminary students. For many years he has been teaching Koine Greek 
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and out of that experience has developed a technique which would seem 
to be well adapted to the purpose for which it was designed. The book 
is built around a syllabus which covers fourteen pages and provides a 
complete outline of the matter treated. A brief introduction consisting 
of a series of explanatory paragraphs provides definitions and furnishes 
needed information for beginning students. The paradigms are well 
arranged and complete, and the etymological and syntactical material 
is presented in a form well adapted to class room needs. The paragraphs 
are clearly written in simple language and well supplied with New 
Testament references. Considering the number of references used the 
percentage of errors is remarkably small. In the construction of the 
book each section has its independent system of paragraphs serially 
numbered. While this calls attention to the several sections it requires 
a special effort on the part of the student to avoid confusion in para- 
graph numbers. The old system of numbering the paragraphs con- 
secutively independent of sectional arrangement is better adapted to 
student use. While this book is as brief as it seems possible to make it, 
the lack of a good topical and sectional index is a serious defect for 
general use. 

For index purposes the teacher and student must rely upon the 
syllabus. This causes much inconvenience in the use of a book, such 
as a grammar, every part of which should be immediately available 
for reference. The value of books of this class largely lies in the accessi- 
bility of the material at hand. This volume is amply worthy of a good 
and minutely worked out index. 

Bruce L. KersHNER. 


Tue Way, THe TrutH AND Tue Lire. By J. Alexander Findlay. 
Hodder & Stoughton, London, 1940. 


In this volume of 317 pages we have a summary of the teaching 
of the author through a period of twenty-one years as professor of New 
Testament in Didsbury College, England. In a sense, it may be called 
his theology, for it presents his mature thought upon the problems of 
New Testament criticism which engaged the scholarly world of that 
period. He omits from his discussion the Epistle of Jude, the Pastoral 
Epistles, Second and Third John, the Second Epistle of Peter and the 
Apocalypse because he regards them as having historical rather than 
theological importance. His work is organized under the three terms 
which he includes in the title of the book: the Way, a manner of life; 
the Truth, the revelation of reality ; and the Life, which is not so much 
the possession of man by the Spirit of Christ as the incarnation of that 
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Spirit in man. These represent three streams of revelation. Of these, 
one appears prominently in the Epistle to Hebrews, the First Epistle of 
Peter, and the writings of Luke. Another is found in the Epistles of 
Paul and in the Gospel of Mark which is composed of the facts of the 
Life of Jesus as preached by Peter set in the theology of Paul. And the 
third is to be found in the Fourth Gospel, the Epistle of James, and the 
Logia referred to by Papias and written by Matthew. These were all 
early writings and find unity and interpretation in the works of John 
which were not only written later but sum up and synthesize the records 
of the Life and words of Christ and the whole message of the New 
Testament. 

The question of the Gospel sources is treated with considerable 
detail, though in separate chapters relating to the characteristics of the 
Gospels and their writers. On this point he follows the generally ac- 
cepted lines of modern scholarship although expressing independent 
opinions on a few particulars in M and L. In M Jesus is the King of 
Israel already born, with his kingdom already established. In L he is a 
prophetic king, a heralder of the Kingdom of which he is later to be 
king. M is based on the Messianic prophecies connected with the House 
of David. L, on the Suffering Servant of Isaiah 53. The accounts of 
the birth and childhood of Jesus as given in M and L are independent of 
each other. The same thing is true of the records of the passion and the 
resurrection. This leads the author to the conclusion that “it seems 
likely that the Jewish-Christian church produced two distinct Birth 
stories, two Baptism and Temptation stories, two collections of the 
Sayings of Jesus and perhaps two Passion and Resurrection narra- 
tives.’ These were all written within twenty years after the crucifixion. 

On the miracles of Jesus the author takes rather a unique position. 
They are not to be regarded as a setting aside of the Laws of nature, 
the God of nature must not be understood as breaking his own laws. 
With Jesus there came into the world a power outside of nature as we 
know it. This is the power he employed and which we apprehend by 
faith. In its operation it is unlimited, and cannot be brought within the 
field of human understanding. The miracles are works of power. 

On point of style the author is conservative in his thinking but 
modern in his application of the rules of criticism. He mingles the 
mystical with the critical, with a distinct undertone of the homiletic 
running through all. The book was written since the outbreak of the 
War and carries an easily recognizable flavor or the popular theology 


of crisis. 
Bruce L. KersuNer. 
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THE BrsxeE In Its ANCIENT AND ENGLISH VERSIONS. By H. Wheeler 
Robinson. The Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1940. 


This volume provides a history of the Bible text, beginning with 
the earliest Hebrew religious writings and extending to Heinemann’s 
Bible ‘designed to be read as literature’’ printed in 1937, and the Callon 
and McHugh revision of the Catholic Bible printed the same year. Ex- 
cluding the introduction and the indexes along with a bibliography and 
a brief, but very useful, chronological table, the book consists of nine 
chapters. Of these, four are devoted to Ancient texts: the Hebrew, 
Greek, Syriac, and Latin; and five to English texts and versions. Two 
of the chapters are written by the editor, and seven by other scholars of 
acknowledged rank. These are all well and critically produced, thus pro- 
viding a volume adapted to the use of scholars but which the general 
reader would be almost certain to find tiresome. The author of the 
chapters on the Hebrew Bible advances the unique suggestion that the 
material on which the prophecy of Jeremiah was originally written 
and which the king cut up with his knife was leather, and that the copies 
of the Torah from which the Septuagint was made were written upon 
the same material. He gives no reference for this statement, but as he 
presently says the parchment or vellum later used was but a finer grade 
of leather, he may mean that they were simply coarser forms of parch- 
ment or vellum. They were certainly not made of leather tanned as is 
that of later times. In the paragraph on translation of the Hebrew text 
the author discusses the two rules which must govern all work of the 
kind : first, to attempt to render the original as nearly as the meaning of 
the words will permit with the consciousness that the difference of 
languages makes a literal translation impossible; second, to make an 
effort to render the meaning of the text as clearly as possible by the 
use of well chosen paraphrases. Both are legitimate methods but a 
sense of the sacredness of the text has led translators generally to 
follow the former. The author of the chapter on the Greek Bible, 
W. F. Howard, Professor of New Testament Language and Literature 
in Handsworth College, Birmingham, places large but proper emphasis 
upon the Septuagint. In his opinion the best information available as 
to its origin is to be found in the letter of Aristeas. While this source 
has defects and much known traditional matter has gathered about it, 
the fact that it provides a basis of information which is reasonable and, 
in many important respects, historical, entitles it to consideration, espe- 
cially when other sources are lacking. But whatever may be the historic 
origin of the Greek version the large place it has taken in Bible history 
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of both the Old and the New Testaments suggests some honorable 
beginning such as is to be found in the letter to which reference has been 
made. It is interesting to record that the scholarly writer of this chapter 
is so deferential to the full body of sources available. 

The paragraph on authority in the early church recognizes the 
place held by the Old Testament Scriptures but over and above that of 
any record is the word of the life and teaching of Jesus. This was 
written because of the necessity for its perpetuation and transmission 
in a form which could thus be preserved with as little variation from 
the original as was humanly possible. The treatment of the formation 
of the Canon of the New Testament, the transmission of the text 
through the centuries following to the present time, the principal 
manuscripts, and the influence of recent discoveries of textual remains 
upon modern views of the genuineness and authenticity of the New 
Testament Scriptures is equally thorough and up to date. 

Space does not permit an extended review of the remaining chap- 
ters of the book but it should be said that the treatment of the histories 
of the Syriac Bible and of the Latin Bible are on the same scholarly 
plane as that of those to which reference has been made. The history 
of the English Bible is more extensively given, four chapters, about half 


the book, being devoted to it. 
Bruce L. KERSHNER. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE CANAANITE DiAtects. By Zellig S. Harris. 
American Oriental Society, New Haven, 1939. x 108 pp. 


This is an attempt at a systematic description of the linguistic de- 
velopment of Canaanite dialects from the period of Ugaritic to that of 
Phoenic, a period from somewhat before the fourteenth century to the 
third century B. C. The book suffers inevitably from the lack of a com- 
plete agreement among scholars regarding some linguistic structures 
such as those of Ugaritic, and from the incomplete knowledge of the 
linguistic changes which took place in the textual transmission as those 
in Hebrew. In fact, it would appear that actual material upon which 
the entire book rests is too scarce, and, of necessity, the reconstructed 
forms are too numerous to accept safely all conclusions of the author. 
Nevertheless, this bold attempt made by a recognized scholar of Semitic 
linguistics can not but be applauded. It is an exceedingly useful book, 
when consulted with caution. 

Toyozo W. Nakaral. 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE JORDAN. By Nelson Glueck. American 
Schools of Oriental Research, New Haven, 1940. xviii 208 pp. 


This volume by a foremost archaeologist of first-rate scholarship 
makes easy reading. The reader is agreeably taken to Transjordan, and 
introduced to various persons, from Biblical characters to modern 
Arabs, in their appropriate historical and geographical backgrounds. 
To students of the Bible, the author’s references to Chedorlaomer’s 
conquest, Moses’ exodus, and Solomon’s enterprise are of special inter- 
est. Besides, numerous other references made to the peoples and places 
of Transjordan confirm or supplement the history of the Near East 
from the Bronze Age to the Roman Period, even though Dr. Glueck 
capably and freely mentions the cultures before and after the time 
limited by these archaeological brackets. The reviewer has never held 
the earlier date of the exodus, and is grateful to the author especially 
for the archaeological evidence that makes the event impossible before 
the thirteenth century. Dr. Glueck, through his experience over several 
years, has made himself at home in Transjordan. The book, therefore, 
is authentic and reliable. It is interesting as well as instructive. Ht 
should be added to the book-shelf of all students of the Bible. 

Toyozo W. NAKARAI. 


FrRoM THE STONE AGE TO CurisTIANITy. By William F. Albright. 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1940. xi 363 pp. 


Compared to the book by Dr. Glueck, this is a difficult reading for 
the average student. Yet, despite the seeming difficulty, those who are 
acquainted with Dr. Albright’s other writings may readily grasp his 
thesis. In this volume, the author is not only an authority on Near 
Eastern studies, but a student of the philosophy of history. As such, 
he attempts to show the “development” of man’s idea of God from the 
Bronze Age to the time of Christ. The “development” or “evolution” 
as employed by Dr. Albright is a “curve’’ which sometimes rises and 
sometimes falls but eventually ascends continuously. The two dominant 
points in this “curve” are Moses and Christ, and between them is a 
series of prophets as preachers and reformers. The reviewer has been 
impressed by the author’s favorable references to a certain limited 
group of scholars, his insistent belief in the monotheism of Moses, his 
own system of Biblical chronology, and his deciding voice on matters 
open to question. However, none of these is really unexpected by any 
student who knows the author. Despite these observations, one must 
admit the unquestionable scholarship pervading this very stimulating 
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book. The contents of this book should not be accepted blindly, but 
must be carefully considered and weighed along with the theories, 
opinions, and facts published by other scholars. 

Toyozo W. NAKARAI. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Robert H. Pfeiffer. 
Harper & Brothers, New York-London, 1941. xiii 917 pp. 


Without flattery or hesitation, the reviewer can claim this mag- 
nificent volume to be the best published on the subject since the appear- 
ance of the books by Driver and Oesterley-Robinson in English and 
Sellin and Eissfeldt in German. It must be stated here that the word 
“since,” used above, does not mean that the present volume is just as 
good as the books written by the scholars named, but that it may even 
surpass them. Dr. Pfeiffer acknowledges his indebtedness to his 
former teachers, Dr. Moore and Dr. Arnold, but that indebtedness 
seems to be only to their technique and method which typify the best 
Biblical scholarship. The author’s modesty is shown by his quotations 
from Jerome and Astruc, with which he begins this tremendous book. 

About 140 pages are devoted to general considerations that are 
essential for the understanding and appreciation of an Old Testament 
introduction. In books of this type, often this phase of discussion, 
namely, the introduction to the introduction, is partly or entirely 
neglected, but Dr. Pfeiffer does not overlook a single fundamental in 
preparation. Although the treatment is thus quite adequate, there might 
be included a separate section on the comparative history of the Near 
East, showing the relative perspective of the “Hebrews” among other 
peoples who were found between Mesopotamia and Egypt. If not, a 
chronological table might be added to show the inter-relation of the 
cultures in the Near East. On page 47, the reviewer missed Ilgen, 
Geddes, Vater, Hupfeld and others only to find them mentioned later 
in the book. Frequent references to Targums are especially appreciated. 

The Pentateuchal discussions occupy the next 160 pages. There, a 
book by book study is not followed, and the Torah is treated as a whole. 
As is naturally expected from the author, there appears the “S’”’ docu- 
ment, but pages are not excessively used for its discussion. In dealing 
with the “D” document, the author uses good judgment, ignoring the 
late date by Gramberg-Oestreicher-Welch, and consequently does not 
seem to recognize articles like that of Dr. Berry (JBL, LIX, 133ff.). 
The reviewer finds it difficult to identify the “author” with the “com- 
piler” of “H” and place it after 586 B. C., as is done by Dr. Pfeiffer, 
but even the best authorities would not agree upon this point. 
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The next 120 pages are given over to the discussions of the Former 
Prophets, and with this section the book by book study begins in the 
order in which the texts are found in the Hebrew Bible. However, dis- 
cussions are made in the main from the viewpoint of documents and 
composition. For instance, Dr. Pfeiffer rightly recognizes the exist- 
ence of the “Temple chronicle” independently of other sources for the 
Books of Kings, but students should not expect to find a reference to 
this source repeatedly in chronological order according to the contents 
of the Bible. He groups all probable temple records together towards 
the end of this section and shows how this Source became incorporated 
in the Books of Kings. The author regards prophetic biographies as 
another independent source of the Books of Kings. Whether or not 
“priests” wrote certain passages of the “Temple chronicle,’ and in 
exactly what manner the prophetic narratives may have been related to 
the royal annals would be two interesting topics for further considera- 
tion, and on which no complete agreement may be expected among 
recognized scholars. 

This section is followed by 200 pages on the studies of the Latter 
Prophets. The bibliography for Isaiah 40-66 is especially wholesome. 
Immature students impressed by a few recent books and articles on this 
subject will find a great deal to learn from Dr. Pfeiffer’s careful 
analysis of various theories, on how to balance their knowledge of the 
“Second Isaiah.” The reviewer recalls reading Dr. Torrey’s Pseudo- 
Ezekiel soon after its publication, and the interesting articles written 
by Dr. Budde, Dr. Bewer, Dr. Spiegel, Dr. Torrey and others. Then 
came the books on Ezekiel by Dr. Bertholet, Dr. Cooke, and Dr. 
Matthews, and more artitles by Dr. Torrey (JBL, LVIII, 69ff.) and 
Dr. Berry (JBL, LVIII, 163ff.), in addition to several more sectional 
studies published here and there. When men of the standing of Torrey- 
Burrows-Dahl sustain one viewpoint, some students are apt to accept 
it. To them, Dr. Pfeiffer’s treatise on Ezekiel should be recom- 
mended—not in order that they should be turned away from these 
distinguished scholars, but in order that they should gain a more com- 
plete knowledge of Ezekiel criticism. Students of the Bible are welcome 
to any particular theory, only after having made themselves familiar 
with books like this. To furnish that sort of wholesome background 
for Old Testament criticism, the reviewer can recommend no better 
book. This fact is demonstrated again by the author in his discussion 
of the Book of Hosea in relation to the fertility cult, which has been 
emphasized by Dr. Graham, Dr. May and others. No one doubts the 
existence of the elements of the fertility cult in the Hebrew culture as 
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in many other cultures of the world, but despite the reviewer’s own 
inclination to find that very theme in the Book of Hosea, he must admit 
that the “figure . . . does not necessarily allude to the Adonis cult.”’ 
These illustrations show Dr. Pfeiffer’s reliable independence of investi- 
gation of all other books of the Latter Prophets. 

About 220 pages that follow this section contain the studies of 
the Writings. In looking over the section on Psalms, the reviewer did 
not notice any reference to the recent studies of Dr. Buttenwieser, but 
soon it became clear that neither Ewald nor Briggs was mentioned. 
On the other hand, Gunkel, Mowinckel, and Eissfeldt are referred to, 
but the author does not agree with them. It is perhaps right to assume 
that he is not a bit impressed by any scholar or school. To him, there 
are only two psalms, 24 and 45, that may be dated from before the 
exile. Even then, the first half of 24 and a few glosses of 45 have to be 
post-exilic, and of these two psalms the latter is a secular poem. Dr. 
Pfeiffer places many of the psalms between 400 and 100 B. C., and 
in any case except for the two afore mentioned all may be regarded as 
post-exilic. The reviewer would like to see a fuller explanation of 
the Egyptian influence upon the Song of Songs. With profound 
respect for the author’s judgment, the reviewer would much rather 
accept Dr. Meek’s theory than Dr. Pfeiffer’s. The criticism of Dr. 
Meek’s theory should be naturally expected from Dr. Schmidt in 
defence of his earlier publication, and, if need be, some parts of the 
criticism itself could be utilized to support Dr. Meek’s theory. To the 
author Ruth, Esther, and Daniel are fictional characters, and of Ezra- 
Nehemiah the only genuine and independent source is the Memoirs of 
Nehemiah, though to what extent is not certain. 

At the end of each section the reviewer would like to see a list of 
all books studied, component parts of each book and their dates, with 
appropriate designations for questionable documents and dates. It 
would be quite desirable to put them all in another section together with 
the authorship, place of writing, purpose of each document, etc. 

Other improvements that might be made are a fuller index to 
Biblical passages and one to subject matter. For instance, as they stand, 
the story of the Tower of Babel is found in the subject index, but 
not in passage index; Exodus 6:2-12, “P,” is found in neither index; 
and page 394 has been overlooked in making references on chronology. 
Despite the marginal note on page 895, these indexes should be enlarged. 

A further improvement might be made in adding the list of 
variations between the English and Greek Bibles to the table on pages 
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844 and 845. The reviewer realizes the difficulty, but it does not seem 
to be impossible. 

In the next edition of this book, the author might, where possible, 
unify the expressions like “Books of Kings’—Book of Kings,” 
“authors of Kings’”—“author of Kings,” all of which appear in this 
book in the section on Samuel-Kings. It would also be desirable to 
make more discriminate use of terms like “author,” “editor,” “re- 
dactor,” “compiler,” etc. 

In spite of these suggestions, the reviewer can not but respect the 
author for his profound scholarship and keen judgment. No reviewer 
should be expected to agree with an author completely, but in reading 
Dr. Pfeiffer’s book one sees his omitting certain references deliberately. 
Did the reviewer, for instance, detect it correctly, among others he has 
already pointed out above, in the omission of Dr. Welch’s Work of the 
Chronicler? An interesting fact is that Dr. Pfeiffer includes it in his 
bibliography. The bibliography is well chosen, and does not contain 
books of very questionable quality. One is particularly impressed by 
Dr. Pfeiffer’s references to early Christian and Jewish documents that 
are neglected by many modern scholars. The method of Biblical studies 
from linguistic, literary, historical, and religious viewpoints, is always 
safe and appreciated by the reviewer. He can not recommend to aver- 
age students one-sided partial treatises on the Bible, colored by a par- 
ticular school of thought. Dr. Pfeiffer’s book is not one of such, 
though he is extremely critical in a good sense. It is therefore instruc- 
tive and stimulating. His marginal notes are valuable and pertinent. 
The book is surely the “must” book of all ‘‘must’’ books for Bible 
students and teachers, even if readers can not agree with all that it con- 
tains. For instance, da‘ath in Genesis 2:9 may well be a noun, not an 
infinitive (page 17). In fact, no author of Dr. Pfeiffer’s standing ex- 
pects competent readers of his book to agree with him completely. To 
say the least, Dr. Pfeiffer’s Introduction to the Old Testament is the 
latest book in English containing up-to-date information on Biblical 
criticism. 

Toyozo W. Nakaral. 


Types oF EnGiisH Poetry: A study of Literary Organisms. By 
John S. Harrison. Butler University Press, Indianapolis, 1941. 


Types of English Poetry is a critical study designed “to show how 
a scientific approach to literature may help toward an appreciation of 
it as art.” Its purpose is to present a “rational method” which will 
reveal “certain principles or laws at work in the evolution of literary 
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forms.” This method is primarily analytical. A literary work is to be 
viewed as a created object or entity, the parts of which have a logical 
relationship resulting from the impress of the creative mind upon its 
materials. This relationship of parts Dr. Harrison calls the “structure” 
or “pattern” of a work of art, and it is upon this concept of “‘pattern’’ 
that he bases his classification of literary types. It will be seen at once 
that such a system of classification precludes the grouping of pieces 
of literature in the commonly accepted categories. Dr. Harrison is 
attempting to cut through the popular nomenclature of types, which 
he finds descriptive of extrinsic or accidental qualities, to the funda- 
mental principles which will describe the creative mind at work. For 
this purpose he draws his illustrations from the field of poetry, 
since “. . . all that is needed in the way of illustration of the various 
types of literature is there to be found.” 

Dr. Harrison considers that there are only three main patterns in 
literature: the narrative, the drama, and the lyric. These types blend 
into one another, but, since the unity of a piece of art derives from the 
creative genius of the artist and not from the pattern, works in which 
patterns are blended have their own transcendent unity. 

In analyzing the nature of narrative patterns, for example, Dr. 
Harrison says that the basic elements determining structure are plot, 
character, and setting. Since narrative is “a thing told,” the primary 
factor is plot. According to the arrangement and interrelationship of 
incidents, a plot is chronological or logical, simple or complex, loosely 
constructed or closely unified. According to the scope of the action, the 
plot is composed of incident, situation, episode, or a combination of 
these. As the plot-pattern is enriched by the revelation of character and 
the description of setting, it derives its unity in varying degree from 
these sources. In works composed of several stories complete in them- 
selves, the author creates a logical pattern or “framework” by which 
they are unified. 

In like manner, dramatic patterns depend largely upon the arrange- 
ment of elements of the plot and upon the interrelationship between 
plot and character, or plot and setting. Dr. Harrison uses the term 
“organized drama’’ to describe those plays in which the elements of plot 
derive their unity from chronological arrangement, and the term 
“organic drama” to designate those plays in which the arrangement of 
the incidents is determined by the logic of events or character. Varieties 
of logical plot patterns are differentiated both by the source of the 
motivation and the outcome. The source of the motivation may be 
found in the tricks of fortune, in the power of destiny or fate, and in 
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the nature of character. According to the happy or unhappy con- 
clusion of the dramatic action, a play is classified as farce, comedy, 
tragedy, or tragi-comedy. 

Dr. Harrison looks upon the basic principle of lyric patterns as a 
fusion of experience by the power of emotion. Lyric patterns are 
classified as impersonal and personal. Impersonal patterns are found 
in those poems in which objects, incidents, and ideas or abstract con- 
cepts are emotionalized. Personal lyrics are those in which the author 
reveals “his own emotional response to a purely personal emotional 
experience.” 

In a chapter called “Song and Dance Patterns,” the effects of 
music and the dance upon the structure of narrative, drama, and lyric 
are analyzed. The relation of poetry to painting is examined in the 
chapter on “Pictorial Patterns.’ A final chapter called “Rational 
Patterns” is devoted to the study of those poems in which structure is 
derived from abstract concepts. 

Dr. Harrison has undertaken in this book to expound and illustrate 
a method of literary criticism intellectual and objective in its approach 
and disciplinary in its effects. He has deliberately sought to emphasize 
the inner nature of structure rather than its superficial aspects. Such a 
method demands that literature be studied as art rather than as history, 
and that whole compositions be treated rather than fragments and 
selections. 

ALLEGRA STEWART. 


FRONTIERS FOR CHRISTIAN YouTtH. By O. T. Binkley. Broadman 
Press, Nashville, 1941. Pp. 116. Cloth, $0.75; paper, $0.50. 


The Christian is gripped with an urge to witness, to carry a mes- 
sage of the Savior to untouched souls. The evangelistic spirit is an 
ineradicable part of the power of God in the human personality. It 
overcomes obstacles, assumes overwhelming tasks, and carries men on 
to an ever widening spiritual victory. Evangelism, whatever men 
think of it, is one of the most compelling forces in individual or national 
experience. 

In this small, well-written volume Dr. Binkley, Chairman of the 
Department of Religion at Wake Forest College, presents the challenges 
and the opportunities open in foreign lands to Christian youth. 
Recognizing the quest of young men and women for the privilege of 
pioneering, he offers both a factual and analytical outline of the fields 
of service for American missions abroad. To a brief historical state- 
ment, he adds penetrating descriptions of Christian frontiers in China, 
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Africa and Europe, Latin America, and other lands. While considera- 
tions of space permit him to discuss the physical expansion of only 
Southern Baptist missions, his analysis of possibilities for social, 
intellectual, and spiritual pioneering is a vivid and stimulating contribu- 
tion from which open minds will derive guidance and encouragement. 
If one would know the place for lives dedicated to spiritual enterprise 
on distant frontiers, or the need for Christian support of missions, let 


him read this book. 
FRANKLIN L. BURDETTE. 











POTPOURRI 


UR miscellaneous department is somewhat abbreviated this 
quarter because of the pressure of other copy. The Japanese 
declaration of war upon the United States created a situation 

which appeared to make it necessary to give a little more attention than 
usual to the international crisis and to the problems which arise in con- 
nection with it. We have, however, some very important communica- 
tions for this section of the QUARTERLY. Here is one, for example, 
from Mr. Edward Skillen, Jr., the editor of The Commonweal, one of 
the leading Roman Catholic publications of America. We referred to 
The Commonweal in our reading table column of the October issue of 
SHANE. Mr. Skillen very courteously sends us the following word: 


“It was good of the staff of THE SHANE QUARTERLY to send us 
a marked copy of the October issue, containing such friendly references 
to The Commonweal. It is one of the most heartening aspects of our 
work, that so many Protestants are interested in The Commonweal, 
and I believe that in days like this, we should all work together for the 
things that we hold in common. With sincere appreciation and best 
wishes.” 
We reciprocate to the fullest Mr. Skillen’s attitude on the religious 
situation. A good many Protestants are likely to forget that they 
have far more things in common with the Roman Catholic Church 
than they have points of difference. Both groups accept the same Lord, 
substantially the same scriptures, and to a large extent the same body of 
doctrine. There are points of serious disagreement of course, but in 
times like these when the very foundations of all faith are being 
challenged it is far better that we should stand together upon our agree- 
ments than that we should divide and fight each other on account of our 
differences. The spirit which Mr. Skillen manifests is one of the 
most hopeful indications for a better world after the present conflict 
has been concluded. 

The following letter from Dr. Edward McShane Waits of Texas 
Christian University is also deeply appreciated : 


“Just imagine my amazement when I opened the SHANE 
QUARTERLY last week and found your wonderful appreciation of your 
old friend the President Emeritus of T. C. U. Like everything you 
do, the article was brilliantly executed and although there may have 
been some exaggeration, I must express my deepest appreciation and 
gratitude to you for the generous estimate of my service at Texas Chris- 
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tian University. Among the finest values which I have enjoyed has 
been your friendship which has meant more to me than that of almost 
any other man in our great brotherhood. I can only say thank you and 
tell you as I told Wayman Adams, the great America portrait painter 
who recently executed a marvelous portrait of your friend, that he 
did a wonderful job considering the material with which he had to work. 
Now that I have been done by your masterful pen, and also in oil, it 
would seem that the climax has been reached, and I should, like Walt 
Whitman, join ‘the celebration of myself and do a little loafing and 
inviting of my soul.’ But to tell you the truth I have never been more 
industrious in all my life. You, being a great prophet as well as brilliant 
editor, foretold in your appreciation that I would never be happy unless 
this was the case.” 


For many years Professor E. R. Moon was the head of our depart- 
ment of Missions in the School of Religion. Since giving up his work 
here, he has been stationed in Jamaica and has kept up his contacts with 
us through direct correspondence, and also through Mr. and Mrs. 
Donald Hoffman, graduates of the School of Religion and son-in-law 
and daughter of Professor Moon. We are sure that our readers will 
enjoy the following letter from our former colleague: 


“The fail work in our churches is doing very well and is keeping 
all very busy. Recent reports from three of our ministers show 37 
baptisms and 26 additions otherwise. The missionary offerings to the 
United Christian Missionary Society have been coming in very well this 
fall. We have received twenty pounds and five shillings in the first 
four months of this missionary year as against eighteen pounds four- 
teen shillings for the preceeding twelve months. 

“October 15th we had a ministers’ retreat and workers’ conference 
at Providence. There was a fine spirit of fellowship and problems vital 
to our Jamaican work and some of world-wide importance were in- 
telligently discussed. It was a day well spent. 

“The $2400 addition to the Mt. Industry Church building is near- 
ing completion. The addition was made necessary because of the grade 
school operated there under the auspices of the Jamaican Government. 
Two of our finest Christian young women are the head and first assist- 
ant teachers. There is an enrollment of about four hundred in the 
school. It is a tremendous factor in the strengthening of our church 
work in that area. Where schools are operated in church properties 
(most schools are in Jamaica) the Government pays the teachers and 
pays half the expense of any building enlargments or repairs that are 
necessary but the ownership remains strictly in the hands of the church. 

“The Jamaica Christian Endeavor Union will hold its Annual 
Convention in Kingston this month. The day sessions will all be held 
in Duke St. Christian Church. Last Tuesday the Kingston Local C. E. 
Union had a pre-convention rally in our church. The house was 
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crowded and it seemed like the old time C. E. Conventions we used to 
have in America years ago. 

“Our Association of Christian Churches in Jamaica and Duke st. 
and Pretoria Road Church, in particular are rejoicing in the addition 
of a new minister to our force. Cyril A. Robertson, a Jamaican who 
has been in America for fourteen years most of the time in school, had 
returned to us. He received his B. A. from Butler and his M. A. from 
Drake. He had been duly installed as one of our ministers and has 
begun work as my assistant at Duke Street and Pretoria Road churches. 
This is very much needed as my work as missionary among all our 
churches is constantly increasing and I| have little time to look after 
the pastoral work of these two churches of which I am the minister. 
Mr. Robertson is well liked and is starting off on his labors in a fine 
way. 

“From the 25th to the 29th of October Mrs. Moon and I were at 
Falmouth about one hundred miles from here. The Baptist minister 
had invited us over for a series of missionary rallies in the Baptist 
churches of that area. We did lots of talking but the change gave us 
a real rest. It is the second time since coming to Jamaica that Mrs. 
Moon and I have been away from our own work long enough to stay 
over night. Falmouth is one of the old historic churches that was 
prominent in the struggle for liberty that led to the emancipation of the 
slaves August 1, 1838. Their original church was burned in the bitter- 
ness of those days, but later rebuilt by the British Government with 
brick brought from England. It is a beautiful substantial building 
Over 100 years old. 

“There is always good bathing in the limpid waters of the Carib- 
bean and we availed ourselves of a nearby beach while at Falmouth. 

“Our son, David, is graduating from the High School of the West 
Indian Training College the 14th of December. They have asked me 
to deliver the Commencement address. Their motto is, ‘To the Un- 
finished Task.’ David now plans to continue there in college till we go 
home in about two years. He is specializing in music and hopes to get 
his L. R. S. M. (London Royal School of Music) before leaving. 

“Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Years Day are just ahead. May 
they bring to you all the richest of spiritual blessings.” 


We have space for one more communication. It comes from the 
former editor of The Christian Standard, and one of our most widely 
known contributors to Christian publications : 


“You are to be congratulated on the latest issue of the SHANE 
QUARTERLY ; and especially on the tribute to Edw. M. Waits. There 
are other good features, also. I dare to surmise that the New Testament 
in Basic English will not have quite the reception its reviewer foresees ; 
the people like the stateliness of the older translations. But it will be 
useful. Principal Robinson is good, also Prés. D. S. Robinson. It is 
growing ; ‘let it grow from more to more’.”’ S. S, Lappin. 





